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Seer and Cervantes seem 
X to have minted most of the cur- 
rent coin of wisdom whether they mined 
the gold or not, and surely the Spaniard 
never put out a sounder piece than ‘‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 

We hear a 
good deal in 
one way and 
another 
about the 
pitiful fail- 
ures and mis- 
takes that 
American 
girls make 
when they 
marry for- 
eigners. You 
will hardly 
be suffi- 
ciently intel- 
ligent to read 
this page (be- 
ing Ameri- 
can) if you 
cannot call 
the roll of 
American 
girls who 
have married 
into conspic- 
uous noble 
families 
abroad. For 
some reason, 





In that list you can point to a few 
who have been separated from their 
husbands, and to some who have been 
widowed. To how many can you point 
who came back to America to live, or 
who took an American husband for a 
new adven- 
ture into 
life? I know 
of one wom- 
an who 
married into 
a Continental 
family 
through two 
divorces. 
She had an 
enviable 
position in 
New York, 
which was if 
anything en- 
hanced when 
she became a 
duchess. She 
could have 
the best that 
America has 
to offer. The 
time came 
when her 
husband 
spent her 
money in 
ways that it 
would seem 
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ber these 

girls, while their sisters and companions 
who married Americans you were never 
conscious of knowing anything about, 
although their names appeared equally 
often im the pages of your informing 
newspapers prior to that event. 


forgive, but 
she went on living as his wife until he 
beat her. Even then it is doubtful if 
she would have secured a divorce if her 
son by her first marriage had not prac- 
tically forced her to do so. She does, 
however, still carry his title. 
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We must then allow that the trans- 
planted brides are content with their 
place in life, the new situation in which 
they find themselves, even though they 
lose in one manner or another the men 
who introduced them into it. After all, 
isn’t that the core of the whole matter? 

There are three sorts of women who 
have married into foreign society, leav- 
ing out the middle-class marriage, which 
is outside the scope of this article. In 
the middle class (speaking always from 
the foreign standpoint), the tendency 
is toward European wives rather than 
foreign husbands. Artists, agents resi- 
dent abroad, physicians who have been 
much in Europe, marry there oftener 
than is generally known. 

These three classes consist of young 
girls with ambitious relatives, women 
who have been much in diplomatic 
society and love the life, and often a 
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diplomat as well, and wom- 
en of the world who in- 
stinctively seek to get all 
that there is in a worldly 
existence. Reali worldliness 
is not a matter of years, but 
of education and tempera- 
ment, and the chances are 
that the truly worldly girl 
is not the product of what 
is known as the ‘‘smart set’’ 
but of those on the outside 
—the Longers. 

The young girl who is the 
product of the real estab- 
lished society, whether it is 
in New York or Fowlers- 
burg, West Virginia—and 
every town in America a 
hundred years old has its 
established society—is not 
apt to be restless or very 
worldly. We all know her. 
A little religion, a little cul- 
ture, a little patronage for 
“new people,’’ a sense of 
duty. It isn’t a bad mix- 
ture. She will probably fall 
in love with some one whom 
she has known from child- 
| hood, some young man in 
——— her own class, and every- 
body will be satisfied if her 
people are complacent, ripe. The laws 
of civilization take care of them as time 
goes on. 

The ambitious, those in whom the 
ferment works, those nature has created 
to make the changes, to keep the mass 
in motion, are never settled. They eter- 
nally want! If one of them is born in 
the old society of Fowlersburg, she wants 
New York; and when New York is con- 
quered, she wants what New York looks 
up to. 

Not many of the great foreign mar- 
riages, outside of the diplomatic set, 
have been made out of what Phila- 
delphia, for example, would call an old 
American family. If the bride is a 
young girl with the wisely ambitious 
mother, she has absolutely nothing to 
do with her own marriage. She marries 
the man she is ‘‘in love’’ with, like every 
other well-bred, sweet young girl. 
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We hear a good deal about love. Nov- 
elists, writers of plays and poetry, make 
it the one thing. Paul Bourget says 
somewhere, and William James the 
psychologist quotes him without con- 
tradiction, that ‘‘love would not be love 
unless it would carry one tocrime.’’ By 
that standard, how many of us know it? 
Overwhelming, romantic love that turns 
the world —_ 
upside down 
is fortunately 
not common, 
or civiliza- 
tion would 
go down be- 
fore Pe. 
Above all it 
is almost un- 
known to 
young girls. 
It is practi- 
cally impos- 
sible to the 
gentle, well- 
bred young 
girl until it is 
taught to 
her. She 
may theorize 
and dream 
over ro- 
mance; but 
life, with the 
stress and 
the passion 
of it, is as 
nebulous’ to 
her as_ the 
Milky Way. 
There is a 
thick, vague 
curtain be- 
tween her 
and what the 
ps ychologists 
might call the capacity for crime, until 
some man’s hand tears it away. The 
girl who is cared for <enderly and care- 
fully trained never knows any man well 
until she marries. She may have vague 
fancies. A voice, a face, may linger in 
her memory, and, going by her magazine 
story, she may think she is in love. It 
may be her riding-master, the hero of a 
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play, or the dried-up old leader of her 
first cotillion who has a caressing voice 
for young girls; but these are merely 
passing vapors burnt away by the first 
man who tells her he loves her—and 
whom she is proud of. A girl’s admira- 
tion and her love are twins. The mother 
who wishes her daughter to make a bril- 
liant marriage will hardly be so foolish 
as to allow 
her to be 
educated in 
wrong ideals. 
The wicked 
Rochesters, 
the Byrons, 
the man who 
has_ suffered 
and the man 
who must be 
reclaimed are 
out of fash- 
ion, laughed 
at. Mrs. 
Ward tried to 
revive the 
type in Man- 
esty, but it 
was hope- 
less. Love- 
in - a-cottage- 
curds-and- 
whey is also 
a little out of 
date. The 
girl who 
chooses that 
life is con- 
sidered some- 
thing worse 
than an im- 
becile. To- 
day it is 
translated 


into a dark 
STEVENS flat and 





shopping for bargains. 

Admiration, like conscience, is purely 
a matter of education, and lightning is 
very apt to strike the highest thing in 
sight. The managed young girl is just 
about as free an agent as Eve was when 
she ‘‘fell in love’’ with Adam. When 
she sees the man with all that she has 
been taught to think good, he comes in 














the guise of a fairy prince half hidden 
under the trappings that fancy has put 
upon him. Heisnotonlyaman. And 
the young girl falls in love with him as 
honestly, and generally with a good deal 
more fervor, as she wouid with the most 
beautiful and stalwart youth in the world 
had he come a-wooing. You see, she 
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is the product of civilization and is not 
in a state of nature at all. 

It is absurd and ridiculous to say that 
these marriages are always, or even gen- 
erally, mercenary on the part of men. 
If that were anything like true, Ameri- 
can women would not be the success they 
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are in foreign society after their mar- 
riages. When attention is called to the 
fact that none of the young girls married 
to noblemen has been poor, it shows a 
lack of understanding of the situation. 
Few poor girls are in the society where 
foreign noblemen are to. be met. And 
again, riches would be a poor possession, 
and little valued by women at any rate, 
if they could not add tremendously to 
the personal charm of the adroit user. 
If this were not an acknowledged fact, 
more than half the commerce of the 
world would cease. 

It is not only the services of the artists 
in personal adornment who can do so 
much for the woman who can “afford 
anything’’—although they are not to be 
despised—but the skill of the world is 
offered to her in every form. The man 
with the Cellini cup to sell is as anxious 
to show his wares as the dressmaker to 
show hers. The girl with the small ad- 
vantages is obliged to spoil her pretty 
eyes and round her straight shoulders 
to gain the knowledge that comes to 
even the stupid daughter of the pur- 
chasing millionaire without her knowing 
how. She learns history by seeing the 
cream of the different epochs poured out 
before her. It may be that her father 
learns of Romney and Reynolds with dif- 
ficulty, but they are as much com- 
monplaces to her as to the young 
nobleman whose grandmothers they 
painted. It is the spirit of her race to 
use her knowledge. Sometimes she 
seems to use more than she has. Given 
a single drop of water, it is the gift of 
the American woman to blow a most iri- 
descent bubble. The pedantic, the ex- 
planatory, is not good form in European 
society. Few men like to explain any- 
thing to a woman. They like either 
a woman who knows, who catches the 
half-spoken word without asking, or one 
who never knows enough to ask. The 
woman who can make his every-day 
knowledge seem to be a thing of im- 
portance without bothering him about 
it, is almost always charming to a man. 
There is no doubt about the honest ad- 
miration that the American woman has 
for the chronicles of the ages, the high 
dramas, that are part of the family 
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history of the man 

of an old and fa- 

mous European 

family. 

The life of the 
American woman of 
great fortune must 
be in a way modeled 
on that of foreigners, 
because we are too new 
to have found original 
ways, and it is not in the 
least surprising that the ambi- 
tious mother trains her daughter to want 
the ‘‘real thing’’ that America is imita- 
ting. A splendid and mellow old title 
seems to be something that all the world 
has agreed to consider valuable. 

But the marriages of trained young 
grils can be put, invariably, in the same 
class as those made by worldly women on 
their own account, with the differences 
that in one case the mother has the world- 
liness, and that she makes fewer mistakes 
than the woman who does her own match- 
making. Like the diplomatic marriages, 
the arranged matches are generally suc- 
cessful. 'The shrewd mother gets quid 
pro quo. 

The American women who have mar- 
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ried diplomats have had more out of 
life than most women. These are al- 
most always marriages of congeniality. 
Most men in the diplomatic life of for- 
eign countries are chosen for fine qual- 
ities of judgment, and they are always 
men of position and consideration at 
home. It would be impossible for a 
woman marrying a foreign diplomat to 
make the mistake that a European lady 
once made when she married the Ameri- 
can minister to her own country. She 
came here to find that not only was he 
a man of no position in his own land, but 
that he had been notoriously 
ostracized. The American 

woman in diplomatic so- 

ciety generally has the 

quintessence of the 

qualities which go to 

make the diplomat’s 

wife all that she 

ought to be. After 

all, the nicest of 

American women 

are incomparable 

in the world. 

They have the 
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gracefulness and vivacity of the French, 
the refined beauty of the high-bred Eng- 
lish, a Puritan sense of duty, and the 
warm kindliness of the descendants of 
the colonial settler. They are also 
credited with having a sense of humor, 
but that isn’t true. If they had, they 
couldn’t do half the things they do. 
Given a woman of this sort with two 
suitors, an American and a foreigner of 
equal appearance, character, fortune 
and position, and she would be more 
likely to marry the foreigner. In the 
first place, he has a thousand ways of 
pleasing and admiring a woman of which 
the American knows nothing. He hashad 
an education in ways that please a fas- 
tidious woman. His knowledge of art, 
history and literature fits him with the 
ease of the habitual; he is not ‘‘dressed 
up’ in it, as the American is too apt 
to be. All of our traditions, our litera- 
ture (even when it is written by Ameri- 
cans it is apt to reflect Europe) and our 
romance comes from the older countries; 
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from England for most 
of us, although France 
and Italy have names 
that conjure visions. Our 
most cherished family 
possessions are the co- 
lonial heirlooms from 
Europe, bits of float from 
the great mine of tradi- 
tion to which we love to 
link ourselves. The for- 
eigner has the advan- 
tage of realizing dreams; 
and he has another which 
is deeper yet. He be- 
longs to what appears to 
be a permanent order. 
| When a woman has 
| reached a goal, she wants 
{| to look about her in the 
triumph of safety. 
| Fashion, style, notoriety, 
| are but surface things 
| to her. Unconscious as 
she may be of the fact, 
| she follows a law of her 
| being, a law implanted 
| there by Nature herself, 
the desire to make life 


secure and comfortable 
for herself and her children. Men in 
primitive societies noticed a tendency 
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in women that has been crystallized 
into the proverb that ‘‘women love 
a bully.””. What a woman wants is 
strength for her 
protection. War 
and society have 
each reached the 
stage where the 
individual is of less 
importance than 
the machinery by 
which he is _ sur- 
rounded. The days 
of the plumed 
knight with his 
strong right arm 
are over. When 
the strength of a 
man comes in the 
position already 
made, and he is a 
congenial com- 
panion, she sees the 
ideal life ahead and 
the chances of her 
enjoying it are very 
good. It is not to 
be called ‘‘my lady”’ 
that this sort of 
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woman marries her nobleman. She 
loves his knowledge of affairs, his polish 
of courts, his traditions, and she loves 
the life he can give her. She would 
be foolish to pick to pieces the flower 
of her romance to discover its sweetness, 
or to look at the two men and say what 
the world says, ‘“‘The American is the 
better man.’’ The women who have 
married into diplomatic life have 
made successful marriages almost in- 
variably. 

Suppose the woman’s fortune has as- 
sisted? To what better use could she 
put her fortune, considered from the 
natural selfish point of view, than to 
give herself a wider life and her children 
a more famous father. The opportuni- 
ties to use money in that way are not 
numerous in America. It is a pity that 
these women should leave America, and 
it is probable that in another genera- 
tion conditions in America will be such 
that they will have no temptation to 
do so. 

As the matter stands now, the foreigner 
has the qualities that attract the woman 
with the ambition to have a part in the 
world; she loves him, and we Americans 
believe above all 
in a marriage for 
love. 

The third class 
of women also have 
something to say 
for themselves. It 
would be most in- 
teresting to take 
them up one at a 
time, the names 
everybody knows, 
and dissect the life 
of each of them, 
showing what she 
wanted and what 
she has. Some- 
times she has 
everything and 
sometimes worse 
than nothing. And 
yet in that last 
case she has had a 
vision of what 
everything can be, 
and she is never 
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satisfied to come back to America and 
give it all up. 

There seems to be a general idea in 
this country that if a man has rank in the 
European countries he has the open 
sesame to the highest society. This is 
very far from being the truth. There are 
duchesses in England who have no place 
in what is known as “‘society.’’? Some 
of them because they do not wish for it. 
Some of them 
because they 
have nothing 
that adds toa 
smart enter- 
tainment. Of 
course, if a 
woman is 
born in a high 
station, or 
even if she 
marries there, 
she has the 
advantage of 
having her 
chance 
Some Ameri- 
can women 
have even 
failed to have 
that, because 
they have 
married, 
quite un- 
knowinglvr, 
m for 
whom society 
in their own 
land refuses 
to do any- 
thing. 

To a great 
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have kept on top? Is it not their wives 
and daughters, who have tact and cour- 
tesy and education, who are the leaders 
in the social world, however small it may 
Hasn’t the woman who is “‘in so- 
easier man- 


be? 
ciety’’ in Fowlersburg an 
ner, a readier adaptation to strangers, 
and a greater opportunity to meet the 
best of the world that comes into her 
community, than the woman who is not? 
Et thus 
everywhere 
in the world. 
Society is the 
face of the 
body politic. 

We have 
in America all 
of the ingre- 
dients to 
make the 
most charm- 
ing social life, 
but they have 
not had time 
to come to 
maturity, nor 
are they con- 
centrated in 
any one place 
as in London 
Faris. 
New York 
not a typical 
American 


is 


or 


1S 


city by any 
means, and 
judged by 


w orld-stand- 
ards there are 
other places 
in this coun- 
try that have 





many people 
the word 
““society”’ is 
looked at with contempt. We keep 
some of the Puritan point of view, 
and the word spells to thousands of 
Americans all that is light and ephem- 
eral and of no account. This is certainly 
not true anywhere. The smallest town 
in the United States will show that just 
as surely as London or Paris. Who are 
the “influential citizens’? Are they not 
the men who have come to the top or 
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THE LATE LEVI Z. a much bet- 
ter society. 
America, socially, should no more be 


judged by New York than the social 
tone of Germany by that of Bremen. 
The real charm of a world-society is 
that it is truly able to give the guinea’s 
stamp which allows the possessor to 
pass current in the world without being 
assayed in every community. Suppose 
you are a philanthropist, a lover of 
if you are 


science, of art or the drama: 
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not extraordinary in yourself, either as 
a creator or a connoisseur, if you have 
not something for the world you want 
to know (these worlds are not open to 
mere dollars), some charm of your own 
by which to show immediately that you 
belong in the inner circle, you stay out- 
side. But if the great world has passed 
on you as being one of its shining social 
ornaments, 
then all these 
worlds will 
come to youon 
the invitation. 

And they 

will be flat- 
tered to come. 
I heard a cele- 
brated man ex- 
cuse himself 
once for ac- 
cepting an in- 
vitation to a 
great English 
house where 
his wife was 
not invited, by 
saying that the 
compliment 
was to his pro- 
fession, and he 
felt obliged to 
acknowledge 
it, but the 
flutter over his 
household had 
no air of pro- 
fessional aloof- 
ness. 

The Ameri- 
can woman 
who has lived 
much in Eu- 
rope, and paid 
any attention 
at all to foreign 
social life, sees this. Suppose she belongs 
to the set that is known in America as 
‘‘smart,’’ and has all of its social ad- 
vantages, what has she? If she lives in 
New York, a residence there for a few 
months in the year, a house at Newport, 
one on Long Island, and a yacht. These 
are the supreme possessions, and the 
majority of the women who have them 
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are not of the ambitious but of the self- 
indulgent type. 

While she is a young girl she has 
dances, riding, girls’ luncheons, dinners, 
many teas, the opera and theater in New 
York. The men she meets are the broth- 
ers of her girl friends, who may be idle 
young men, given up to sport; society 
dilettanti who look picturesque, have 
a taste for 
French litera- 
ture, old fur- 
niture and tap- 
estries, and 
generally find 
young girls in- 
sipid; or the 
young man in 
business. We 
are a com- 
mercial peo- 
ple and our 
business men 
can hold their 
own anywhere 
where sheer 
force ot person- 
ality counts. 
They have 
brains, good 
looks and 
charming dis- 
positions, but 
while they are 
becoming the 
typical men of 
America, very 
few of them are 
of supreme in- 
terest to the 
romantic or 
the very world- 
ly. They are 
embryonic. 
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NEW YORK : 
them will be, 


at last, asked to be the companions of 
kings, and you cannot pick these out. 
So long as kings are kings and queens 
are queens, their society will be an 
achievement to those who were not born 
to it. 

One might have noticed that the 
American men who have had royal no- 
tice are spoken of by the American press 
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as alittle out of the ordinary. The world- 
ly American woman does not see why 
she should not come at once into what 
she has been taught to value so highly, 
and unless she has a little better instruc- 
tion in foreign social life than she can get 
from the newspapers or even Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s novels, she will be apt to 
think that she can get it by marrying 
into a great foreign family. Sometimes 
she does, and then she is shown a pageant 
the like of which America with all her 
wealth does not yet know. If she 
longs to this world, if she finds herself 
at home here, and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred if she has been a part of 
the best society of her own home, she 
has only its superficial ways to learn, 
she goes along with the procession which 
is the world’s spectacle. On the other 
hand, women married into the 
highest families abroad, families which 


be- 


have 


have been conspicuous in the social his- 
tories of their countries and have stood 
sometimes to 
then 


outside mere onlookers, 
their own bewilderment. It is 
that they learn that an old society is able 
to pick and choose, and that if you are to 
be a part of that procession you must 
bring something to it. Almost any one 
of these women might have had a hint 
beforehand from the fact that the man 
she married did not first of all seek to 
show her to his family. If he were truly 
proud of her, if he thought she would 
pass muster, that would be his first move. 
The woman who enters an old European 
family without the hand of welcome may 
be able to conquer it later, but she must 
have unusual abilities not to remain 
an alien in every sense. America does 
not always see the true state of affairs. 
There was one American girl who mar- 
ried a foreign title, and according to the 
press, not only of this country but of 
Europe, she has had a wonderful social 
career, entertaining everybody of im- 
portance. According to the papers, roy- 
alty is always preparing to visit her. Not 
one word of all this is true, and the stories 
come about because she has connections 
in the reportorial world. She is so in- 
significant in real society that the smart- 
est of the actor-managers would hesitate 
a long time before accepting one of her 
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in the fear that it might 
jure his carefully tended social position. 
And yet in her own country her place 


in the world is vastly enhanced by her 


Invitations, in- 


marriage, and, leaving society quite out 
of the probably 
shudder at 


would 
leaving the 


question, she 
the thought 


position she has. 


of 
She has lovely homes 


to live in, not any the less lovely that 
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her money has roofed and warmed them, 


homes that are mellow with tradition. 
She is a part of an old and permanent 
order and her children are born in it. 
She is looked up to by thousands of per- 
sons in the great middle class of her new 
country, exactly her own sort of 
people, the men and women that her 
family would have been glad to know be- 
fore her marriage. She 
has accomplished 
what is to her a dis- 
tinct feat. Had she 
lived in America, the 
chances of her mar- 
rying into the real 
society of this country 
would have been 
small. Whoever her 
husband happened 
to be, it was inevita- 
ble that he would 
not be the true type 
of the great world, for 
she has none of the 
qualities that would 
attract that man. 
She is married to a 
man of the second 
class, but in a land of 
a hereditary aris- 
tocracy he is officially 
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a great man and she is a great lady. 
And this is typical of more than one 
foreign marriage; the man ready to sell 
a share of his station in life and the 
woman ready to buy in the foreign 
market what she could not buy at 
home. 

The idle men, those who take no inter- 
est in politics, in one of the arms of the 
military profession, in social questions, 
in art or in literature, are considered as 
good-for-nothing in Europe as in this 
country, but there they are apt to be bol- 
stered up, kept going as it were, by the 
large family connection which the Ameri- 
can lacks; and often American women 
have married these men and have not 
been miserable. Women of their own 
class in their own countries do not care 
to marry them, certainly heiresses of 
their own caste do not, and it is rich 
women they desire to marry. It is in 
this class that the miserable scandals 
occur, and it is from such men that 
women are obliged to separate then:- 
selves. 

Sometimes the women bear a great 
deal, finding it a hardship to give up the 
security of a great family connection, 
homes that have the air of romance of an 
old fairy-tale, the homage that surrounds 
a great ancestral landed proprietor in 
the Old World; and 
for all this women 
have been willing to 
put up with impossi- 
ble men. 

Whatever happens, 
we see that they will 
not come back and 
exchange what they 
have had for a New- 
port villa hugged up 
against its neighbor 
and a country -house 
where the little village 
girl, instead of stand- 
ing in the door of a 
picturesque cottage 
and blushing as she 
drops the humble 
courtesy, races after 
the automobile with 
the bawled advice to 
“‘get a horse.”’ 
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was not 
the faintest 
suggestion 
of the “old 
maid’’ about 
her. It was always a shock to strangers 
to hear that she wasn’t married, a widow 
at least, and all the servants addressed 
her as ‘‘madame.’’ She was tall, with a 
full, straight figure elegantly clothed, a 
soft pink mouth with plenty of very 
white teeth, gray, intelligent eyes with 
lurking humor in the lids, and wavy hair 
a little gray about the temples. Her 
color was high and natural. 

She was so popular that she had to 
steal the time to attend to her own con- 
cerns. Young girls told her all their 
complicated affairs of the heart, and the 
flanneled young men asked her advice 
and said to one another that they could 
tell she had been a ‘“corker’’ in her 
youth and had turned down many a 
good chap. It was a shame. She was 
just the kind of woman that a man would 
want his wife to be when she got to be 
that age, and the kind of mother that 
a fellow could be proud of. Some soft- 
spoken, sympathetic girl always told 
them how it happened that Miss Marsh 
was still Miss Marsh. 

“Don’t you know?’”’ she would say, 
with real tears in her eyes. ‘‘Her lover 
was killed in the war. Itissosad. She 
is one of the really faithful, devoted 
women. She has never looked at a man 
since.’’ 

“By Jove,’’ the young chap would say, 
“I was about to propose to her myself”’ 
—if he were frivolous or wanted to hide 
his emotion. Sometimes he would be 
really disappointed. One young chap 











sent for his father, who had long been a 
widower, in the hope that he might make 
a match, but of course it was all off when 
he heard the story. 

It was always the same story, but there 
were several versions. 

“She was about to be married,’’ some 
of them had it, ‘‘and while her lover was 
on his way to her the train ran off the 
track and killed him. It is a sad story, 
for she never recovered from the shock.’”’ 

Or a gay girl would stop and look in- 
dignant and say: ‘‘Miss Marsh? Ah, 
there’s a story! She is one of the noble 
women. She discovered that her lover 
loved another and she gave him up to 
her, but she has never been able to love 
again. It is a sad, sad life she lives.” 
There were others, but these were the 
most popular. 

It was October when Mr. Timothy 
Parker came to Virginia Beach, where 
the Southern crowd still lingered. He 
was a very practical New York business 
man, who had never married, he cheer- 
fully declared, because he had seen but 
two women he wanted to marry and 
they both had husbands. When he met 
Miss Marsh, he set about courting her in 
short order, as he did most things. But, 
like all the rest, he asked, ‘‘Why?’”’ No- 
body could get away from that ‘‘Why?’’ 
And he heard all the stories. 

Mr. Parker lay awake for several nights 
and thought over his own unworthiness, 
which was very good forhim. Ofcourse, 
as matches went, he knew that he was a 
very suitable one, but what had he tooffer 
in exchange for a romance? There was 
nothing romantic about him, but he had 
a sturdy self-respect, if he was forty- 
seven. He was healthy and happy, with 
a sense of humor and a good temper, 
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and he decided at last that a dead man 


was dead. 

To his amazement, he discovered that 
the preliminaries of courting the lady 
of his affectionate admiration were not 
nearly so difficult as he had anticipated. 
She was cordial, almost as much so as 
to the boys who flocked about her and 
told her their 'ove-stories. Parker made 
up his mind that he would begin by get- 
ting her to confide in him. He would 
lead up to the romance and make her tell 
it to him, and then he would assure her 
that her heart-story should never be dis- 
turbed if she married him; that he re- 
spected memories, but that it was her 
duty to try and live in the real world 
again. 

One brilliant day, they went for a walk 
up the beach. The air had almost a 
touch of frost, and sea and sky were 
asparkle with blue, and the sand was firm 
to the feet from the autumn tides. Parker 
tried to lead up to his subject. 

“To you Southern people the war was 
a terrible thing.’’ 

‘“‘Why?”’ she said, in a surprised way, 
“T think that it was a very good thing in 
many ways. It united the country.’’ 

“The war with Spain—-yes,’’ Mr. Par- 
ker went on hastily. ‘‘I was speaking of 
the war of the Rebellion.”’ 

“T hardly know. You see, my father 
was a Northern man who couldn’t go to 
war against my mother’s people because 
it would have made her unhappy, so 
at the first hint of trouble they went to 
London, and I was born there.’’ 

Parker mentally kicked himself. Like 
many other people, he had come to think 
of ‘‘the war’’ as something that had no 
date, but a thing that explained every- 
thing in the South that needed explana- 
tion. Of course, she was not more than 
thirty-seven or -eight. It must have 
been the railway accident. He flattered 
himself that he could follow on. 

“Death by battle is not the most ter- 
rible thing. When our heroes fall, we 
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ean think of them dying gloriously for 
their country. It is when they are taken 
from us by accident that we are unrecon- 
ciled. It seems so unnecessarv.’’ Mr. 
Parker was affected by his own words. 
There was so much of a tremble in his 
voice that Miss Marsh turned her head 
and looked at him with sympathy. ‘‘That 
must be a heart-breaking experience,”’ 
she said. ‘‘All of my friends seem to 
die of old age. I have never had any 
terrible shock of that sort.’’ 

Mr. Parker recovered from his grief 
and took another tack, but he held man- 
fully to the current that was leading him 
on. 

‘‘Death is not all,’’ 
“Sometimes we lose those who are dear 
to us through treachery. We find that 


he said, gloomily. 


we have been deceived by those we trusted 
the most. Sometimes we nobly give up 
those we love, from a sense of duty.’’ 
Here Mr. Parker met Miss Marsh’s 
humorous gray eyes, and he winced. 
There was no suggestion of a smile on 
her face, but those tented eyelids made 
him feel as though he had been talking 
like a cub of a boy. 

“T am awfully afraid I am not very 
sentimental,’’ she said. “IT am not 
very ready to trust people unless I know 
something about them, and I am not at 
all sure that I should think I was ‘giving 
up’ any one who did not want to be held. 
Love isn’t to my mind like that.’’ 

“Do you’’—he was taking the plunge 
now—-‘‘think you could love anybody?” 

‘‘Why not?’’ 

‘*Me?”’ 

She smiled very sweetly at Mr. Parker 
and he stopped and kissed her. 

On the way home, he was suddenly 
taken with a retrospective jealousy; he 
wondered what the romance really was. 

‘Why haven’t you ever married? 
How is it that you were free for me?’’ 

“Why did I never marry?’ she re- 
peated. ‘‘Because you are the first man 
who ever asked me.’’ 
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N the sundown days of the Ashi Kaga 
| shogunate, a few years past the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a few 
years before the dawn of perhaps the 
most remarkable period of our history, 
there walked the streets of Kyoto a 
singular and striking shadow. Slender 
and alien in figure, feature and raiment, 
his complexion seemed to have known 
the tropical sun, and the eyes which 
lighted it were bright with the luster of 
religious exaltation, almost fever. He 
was a Jesuit priest; his name was 
Francis Xavier; the laurels of his mission- 
ary work in India were still fresh. The 
Jesuit statesman-missionary had read 
the glowing pages of Marco Polo, who 
dreamed, while a guest at the court of 
the khan, of the lands of the gods which 
lay off the coast of China. And there he 
was, this Jesuit missionary, in the capital 
city of the Land of Gold paved with 
gems, of the Venetian’s rosy pages. 
The flower-capital, that gentle city of 
palaces, of poets and of beautiful 
women, called Kyoto, was ashes then; 
wars had trod thickly over the Miyako 
of the mikado. Before the man was 
the horizonful of burnt desolation, 
gray with ashes—a rather pointed com- 
ment of the prose world on the poetry 
of the Venetian traveler. But the ashes 
were the cradle of the phenix. The 
Periclean age of Nippon statesmanship 
was already white over eastern hills— 
Nobunaga was forsaking the modest 
castle in the province of Shinano and 
was coming to his own; Yokutomi Hide- 
yoshi was showing himself a little more 
than a bad boy, although no prophet 
was abroad telling him and the world 
that the mantle of Nobunaga was cut to 
the fashion of his shoulders; far in the 
snow of Mikawa was Ieyasu, the founder 
of the Tokugawa shogunate, already 
putting his dream of the unification of 
the lands of the gods into history. Xavier 
as he stood there could hardly see, even 


in his prophetic imagination, that a few 
years later, in the temple called Honno- 
ji, Padre Organtine, a comrade of his in 
faith, would stand face to face with No- 
bunaga in the brilliant gathering of gen- 
erals, nobles and statesmen, and charm 
them with a glimpse of world-politics, 
with stories of the splendid majesty of 
his holiness the pope and of the power 
of God. 

On the coast of Satsuma, in the year of 
1542, the good people under our Lord 
Shimazu saw a vessel of unwonted com- 
plexion. The appearance of the people 
who came aboard her, it was quite clear, 
was innocent of the gentle ministerings 
of culture of the lands of the gods. They 
spoke in an unruly tongue; aboard the 
ship in their company was a man of the 
Middle Kingdom. Over many seas they 
had come—so ran the Chinese ideographs 
which the interpreter wrote upon a piece 
of paper—to pray for the trade and good 
will of Nippon. They asked to be pre- 
sented to their gracious Lord of Sat- 
suma. They accompanied their prayer 
with bird-guns. The appearance of the 
far-away people, their prayer for trade, 
entertained his sense of humor, but the 
firearms commanded the more serious 
thoughts of our Lord Shimazu. Trade 
was granted, and long before the intro- 
ducer of the gentle tenets of Christ, the 
grandfather of modern firearms made 
good its title to the distinction of being 
the forerunner of the latter-day civiliza- 
tion. Aboard the foreign ship was a 
Portuguese adventurer called Mendez 
Pinto. To him his men looked for orders. 

There lived in the city of Kago- 
shima a man-of-market whom his friends 
knew by the name of Anjiro. After the 
manner of the bad man, he fell upon a 
fellow villager over a difference, and 
killed him. After the manner of the 
cowardly, he fled. He was without a 
country; more serious even than that, 
he was without a good name among his 
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fellows. He was none too choice; the 
company of the foreign adventurers 
was gracious to him; in a ship bound to 
an unknown port he saw a goodly home. 
And Pinto, not being a saint himself, 
knew how to appreciate Anjiro’s for- 
tune. Heaven, which knows how to 
teach wisdom to the wise through the 
lips of a babe, permits also the lips of 
carry the messages of 
fellow men. About 
seven years later—in 1549, that is to 
say—Francis Xavier and his fellow 
workers, Torres and Fernandez, landed 
on the coast of Satsuma, in the town of 
Kagoshima, among the powerful clan of 
our LordShimazu. Anjiro was with them 

an interpreter, a convert. And once 
again the good people of Kagoshima 
were made to see how short, after all, 
is the road between the criminal and 
the saint. 

Xavier had not even a casual acquaint- 
ance with the language of the islander; 
he could neither read nor speak it. Nev- 
ertheless, he had a copy of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, translated by 
Anjiro, and spelled out in Roman letters. 
From Satsuma he made his way into 
the province of Bungo, up through the 
domain of our powerful Lord of Choshyu. 

Historians and critics—especially those 
from abroad—know only that the im- 
pression the Jesuits made upon the public 
was that of innocence; that it was very 
wide-spreading, and, what is more re- 
markable than that, lasting. They can- 
not understand it. But there are harder 
things than this in history to read. The 
new cult was something novel to the 
Athenians of the Far East. Some people 
—they sometimes sin grievously against 
the sense of humor by taking themselves 
seriously as scholars—who find it both 
pleasant and convenient to fall in love 
with the varnish of things and find it too 
much hard work to go a few inches be- 
low the skin, are in the habit of saying 
that we have always hated the foreigner, 
have always been exclusive in inclination 
and policy. They have read our history 
only for a few hundred years—perhaps 
are not quite guilty of even that much. 
A little knowledge is dangerous, even 
for an every-day mortal; fora judge of a 


a murderer to 


salvation to his 


nation, it is heinously calamitous. This 
new faith came in a striking manner. 
We had never seen such a prophet as he 
who preached it in our streets. New, 
even to the hem-edge of his garments. 
Yet there was something much more 
striking than the complexion and the 
costume of the preacher of the new faith. 
The story he told was that of a life. 
How amazingly new was the life! It 
was heroic, that life; it was unselfish; 
in spite of its striking novelty of con- 
duct, there was that in it which went 
straight to the heart of the samurai. 
You can see this for yourself if you think 
of it a little—nothing gives the imagina- 
tion of the race of hero-worshipers 
called samurai quite so heady a wine as 
the life of Jesus Christ. The amazing 
originality of his courage, of his unself- 
ishness, of his ever-persistent fidelity 
to his duty, his way of looking upon this 
life of earth lightly—considering these, 
we see it was not by accident that the 
Jesuits achieved their almost incredi- 
ble success in those happy days of the 
first flush of our foreign intercourse. 
Moreover, the land, from Satsuma to 
Matsumai, was thoroughly weary of 
bloodshed. Here was the type of hero- 
ism that was without blood. As if the 
new cult were not striking enough in its 
novelty, the way it was preached was 
quite as striking as its creed. In two 
ways the Gospel was preached. Both of 
them were extremes. The one was after 
the time-honored manner of the mendi- 
cant, the ascetic, common to the life of 
faith in the Far East. The other, through 
a princely pomp and the pageants and 
trumpetings of a royal ceremony. To 
the lords of many castles, especially in 
Kyushu, to the daimio in Bungo, the 
new faith introduced itself with many a 
costly present. Francis Xavier, who 
stood in the sad and empty streets of 
Kyoto in the last days of Ashikaga 
Yoshiteru, received from home in two 
years one thousand doubloons (fifteen 
thousand dollars) to spend for this end. 

In his Shinano castle, Oda Nobunaga 
found Nippon divided against itself and 
the daimios and the lords of castles as a 
perplexed mass of tangled skeins. He 
dreamed a dream; it was not modest; 








in his dream he saw one 
united Nippon. ‘‘Hug the 
Tenshi, the Son of 
Heaven, and dictate to 
the four seas,’’ he had 
said. True to his wise 
policy, he directed his 
forces ever toward the 
conquest and occupation 
of the capital of the em- 
peror. Almost before 
other daimios could rub 
their eyes, he had trans- 
lated his dream into solid 
history; he was in the 
capital city of the Son of 
Heaven. 

On an eventful day of 
his stay in Kyoto, there 
came to him a stranger. 
Nobunaga was at the 
Honno-ji, the temple in 
which he had his head- 
quarters. Lordly presents 
had paved the way for 
Padre Organtine, this 
representative of the 
church of Jesus. Far 
from being hostile to the 
new faith, Nobunaga took 
to it with kindly enthusi- 
asm. He had not known 
anything of Jesuits or of 
Christianity. He had 
known, however, a deal of 
Buddhist priests those 
warrior-priests and priest- [ized 
statesmen had given him 
no end of trouble. One hardly loves 
those who supply one with sleepless 
nights in so extravagant a number. On 
many a battle-field Nobunaga had met 
those sable-garbed warriors, and with no 
little satisfaction was he occupying at 
the time one of their temples for head- 
quarters. It did not displease him to see 
a new faith, doubtless a rival, a deadly 
enemy of Buddhism perhaps, crowned 
with royal favors. 

He opened his ears, and perhaps some- 
what of his heart as well—and Nobunaga 
was impulsive, a child of imagination, as 
a historian called him—to what the 
Jesuit priest had to say. Things that 
were strange to him and to the counselors 
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about him were told by this guest from 
far away. Many things Nobunaga did 
not understand. But certainly one thing 
the strange messenger from over the seas 
did for Nobunaga. The words of the 
Jesuit gave Nobunaga, a dreamer of a 
statesman, a political horizon which had 
about it a touch of the world-wide. One 
of his generals rose in the council and op- 
posed the new faith with bitcer words: ‘‘In 
this country there are already too many 
religions!’’ ‘‘Buddhism, too, came from 
abroad,’’ Nobunaga made answer, ‘‘and 
do we not know that it has done us much 
good?’’ With kindly messages and good 
wishes he dismissed the Jesuit mission- 
ary. A little later, there rose not far 
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from the city of Kyoto a 
singular temple. It was 
dedicated to the wor- 
ship of a strange god 
that had been brought 
over many seas from 
the land unknown. After 
the name of the period, 
it was called Eiryaku-ji. 


Nobunaga, who per- 
mitted its erection, 
changed its name to 


Namban-ji. Five years 
after Francis Xavier had 
walked through the si- 
lent, ash-gray streets of 
Kyoto, there rose round 
about the capital seven 
churches dedicated to 
the worship of the Chris- 
tian God. ‘‘With the 
rapidity of a fire sweep- 
ing over the_ ripened 
field of rice before a hur- 
ricane’’—said a native 
historian of Nippon of 
the progress of the Jesuit 
missions in Nippon. Just 
as Nobunaga had 
dreamed, planned and 
indeed succeeded in hug- 
ging the emperor in his 
arms and dedicating to 
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the ‘‘underheaven,”’ so 

also the happy Jesuit 

missionaries succeeded 

in taking the reigning JESUITS BAPTIZING JAPANESE CONVERTS, 9.231 OF 
WHOM THUS PROFESSED CHRISTIANITY BE- 


shogun in their arms and 
dictating, so to speak, 
the religious fashion ‘‘under the heaven.”’ 
‘‘What the above fancies, the below fol- 
lows also,’’ had said a Chinese poet long 
before the days of Nobunaga and the 
Jesuits. In the Far Eastern society 
the saying is eminently correct. Very 
soon, here there in the 
powerful daimios throughout 
ince of Kyushu, along the 
southern seas, you could see the men of 
alien complexion preaching the doc- 
trines that had never been known to 
the land of the gods. Very soon bap- 
tismal rites were performed in the an- 
cient halls of these great and 
there rose into history a strange race 


castles of 
the 
coast of 


and 
prov- 


castles, 


TWEEN 


THE YEARS 1655 AND 1659 


of powerful statesmen and generals under 
the name of Christian daimios. With 
even more enthusiasm than that of the 
lords of the clans and castles, did the 
ladies of high rank take to the teachings 
of the new cult. Christianity in those 
healthier days succeeded in stimulating 
the pious imagination of these cultured 
women. 
that had gone before, the brain of Nippon 
and not with our 


In those days, as in the days 


was with our women 
men. 

Francis Xavier landed at 
1549. In 1581 there were two hundred 
churches the worship of 
the Christian that the 


Satsuma in 


dedicated to 


God; and was 
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| under whom the first of 

the successful efforts for 
4 the unification of the dif- 
ferent clans of Nippon 
had been brought about, 
had to confess to him- 
self that he had made 
a mistake. It was not 
a small mistake, either. 
The consequences of it 
seemed to his penetra- 
ting eyes rather grave. 
In one of the military 
councils at which his 
leading generals were 
present, Nobunaga said 
to them: ‘‘The conduct 
of these missionaries in 
persuading people to join 
them by giving money, 
does not please me. How 
would it be, think you, 
if we were to demolish 
Namban - ji?”’ And a 
wiser voice than that of 
Nobunaga rose from 
Mayeda, one of his gen- 
erals, and made answer: 
“It is now too late to 
demolish the temple of 
the Namban. To en- 
deavor to arrest the 
power of this religion 
now is like trying to 
arrest the current of the 
ocean. Nobles, both 








THE BURNING OF SIX FRANCISCAN PRIESTS, THREE great and small, have be- 


JESUITS AND A NUMBER OF CONVERTS, AT NA- 
GASAKI, BY ORDER OF HIDEYOSHY, 1597 


year which marked the conversion ci 
the daimio of the province of Bungo to 
Christianity. In 1583, there was sent 
by the daimio of Kyushu an embassy to 
Rome. It was then that a native his- 
torian entered this simple record: ‘The 
converts to Christianity number two 
million souls.’’ Perhaps he was some- 
what imaginative, this historian; never- 
theless the early progress of the mission- 
ary work in Nippon is strikingly indi- 
cated. 

Not many years after that, Nobunaga, 
at the pinnacle of his power, awoke and 
found himself in a somewhat humiliated 
frame of mind. The great statesman 





come adherents of it. If 
you should exterminate 
this religion now, there is fear that 
disturbance would be created among 
your own retainers. I am therefore of 
opinion that you should abandon your 
intention of destroying Namban-ji.’’ To 
Nobunaga the new faith was a mere 
sword-play, a pretty trick of fence in the 
art of diplomacy. He was far from be- 
ing a saint among statesmen and diplo- 
matists. The methods employed by the 
Jesuits in reaping the harvests of new con- 
verts, however, shocked even Nobunaga 
and hisdays. The Jesuits had persuaded 
a number of powerful daimios to issue 
proclamations which compelled the peo- 
ple under them to change their faith. As 

























Nobunaga remarked, these Jesuits were 
well supplied with money. That was 
not all. In their attitude toward the 
Buddhists, they behaved in such a way 
that one would have supposed they were 
about to perpetuate the dark traditions 
of the European Inquisition. In the 
year 1586, while Nobunaga was sleeping 
peacefully at the temple called Honno-ji, 
in Kyoto, at peace with himself—for he 
was at the pinnacle of his fame, and as 
he supposed, pretty well at peace with 
the rest of the world—he was cut down 
by the hand of a man called Akechi 
Mitsuhide, who was famous as the brain 
of the Nobunaga camp. And that is 
the reason why, per- 
haps, history has not 
given us the name of 
Nobunaga coupled with 
the bitter days of Chris- 
tian persecution which 
followed. 

It was next the turn 
of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 
for whom was created 
the now-famous title of 
taiko. If he lacked the 
impassioned imagination 
of Nobunaga, Hideyoshi 
certainly had a pair of 
keener and more pene- 
trating eyes than his 
predecessor. As a tacti- 
cian, as a general, he 
gave meaning and dig- 
nity to that much-abused 
word ‘‘genius.’’ He was 
not slow in seeing the 
destructive work of 
Christian converts upon 
society, upon the govern- 
ment of the time, upon 
his own prestige. A tra- 
dition has it that one 
day in 1593 Hideyoshi re- 
ceived from a pilot of a 
Spanish galleon, which 
had been driven into a 
port of Tosa, a rather 
serious communication. 
It had something to do 
with the papal ambition 
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thing to do with the history of Catholic 
missions in connection with the politics 
of the newly converted lands. It had 
also something to do with a number of 
Jesuits, and by this time Franciscans, 
who had come from the Philippines 
among our people. Hideyoshi _ said 
nothing, only he kept his  far-seeing 
and deep-penetrating eyes upon the 
movements of the Christian mission- 
aries. Hideyoshi had known of the 
bitter moments of his master and pred- 
ecessor Nobunaga when he had been 
forced to accuse himself o: peing a block- 


head in matters of Christian missions. 


After the assassination of his master 
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Nobunaga, however, Hideyoshi had a 
more important matter to attend to. 
The question of the centralization of 
military chieftains, lords of clans, 
masters of many castles, gave him 
more than a mortal could do. Mean- 
while, his eyes never slept in their gaze 
upon the movements of the foreign 
priests. Just one year after the death 


of Nobunaga, in 1587, there came a thun- 
derbolt out of the sky: Hideyoshi issued 
the order which humiliated to the ground 
the Christian churches near about the 
city of Kyoto, in Osaka and in Sakai. 
In the following year you could see posted 
on the crossings of roads, at the corners 
of market-places, at the gates of castle- 
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towns and cities, all over the empire, a 
decree. It was issued by Hideyoshi. 
Among many unkindly things, it com- 
manded all Christian men, women and 
children, both native and of foreign 
birth, to gather themselves together at 
the modest port of Hirado and prepare 
to be deported from the country. On 
what Biblical ground we do not know, 
but certainly these converts to the Chris- 
tian faith saw fit to put at naught the 
commands of the ruler of the country. 
It was not difficult for them to disobey, 
either. They found many a powerful 
asylum throughout Kyushu and a num- 
ber of other provinces. Historic castles 
and the protection of powerful daimios 
were theirs. They dis- 
appeared from _ public 
view. Hideyoshi, an im- 
patient and sometimes a 
rather impulsive man 
though he was, was at 
the same time a great 
diplomatist and states- 
man. Rarely had his 
personal vanity or anger 
dictated his policy of 
state. He was the last 
man to create an un- 
necessary enemy. Then 
came the memorable year 
of 1591. 

In that year there ar- 
rived from the Philip- 
pines an embassy. It 
was accompanied by four 
Franciscans. Hideyoshi, 
like Nobunaga _ before 
him, found that the 
coast -lines of Nippon 
were entirely too small a 
horizon to fence in his 
imagination of a world 
politic. Like his pred- 
ecessor, he de- 
lighted to the 
representatives of the 
far-away states. He was 
very far from being anti- 
foreign. But he was wise 
enough to see that the 
undermining of the very 
foundation of the Nip- 
pon social structure— 
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which indeed was the 
work upon which the 
Christian missionaries 
seemed to have spent 
the overflowing of their 
pious zeal in those early 
days—was too high a 
price to pay for foreign 
intercourse. However, 
even in this year, that 
is to say 1591, Hideyoshi 
was liberal enough to 
admit these Franciscans 
who came in the train 
of the Philippine em- 
bassy. To them was 
given a section of the 
country wherein to stay; 
but, made wise by the 
experience of the past, 
Hideyoshi exacted from 
these priests a solemn 
pledge that while they 
Nippon they 
would agree not to 
preach the doctrines of 
the fo1eign cult. It was 
a strong and tempting 
bit of piety on the part 
of the Franciscans to 
break this pledge. 

In the blindness of 
their zeal, these priests 
carried the work to an 
extreme. In entering 
upon this new field, 
white unto harvest, they 
left all ideas of pru- 
dence far behind them. 

In 1597, had you been in the city of 
Nagasaki, you would have witnessed a 
scene such as those for which the days 
of Nero were notorious; only, in this 
town of Nagasaki, the scenes were some- 
what picturesque because of the striking 
ceremonies of the Far Eastern land which 
was about to rewrite the sad stories of 
the early days of Christian persecutions 
in Rome. In the city of Nagasaki you 
would have seen six Franciscan priests, 
three Jesuits and a number of Christian 
converts. They were not, like their 
great master on Calvary, nailed to the 
crosses; they were tied to them. With 
these crosses standing sharply against 
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the green of the hills which fenced in the 
outskirts of the city of Nagasaki, Hide- 
yoshi meant to write an impressive chap- 
ter, by way of warning, as to his admin- 
istrasion. In the light of the funeral- 
pyres which were built at the foot of the 
crosses, Hideyoshi wished his people to 
read. once for all, the rigor of the law of 
the land over which he ruled. 

And the days that followed this grim 
incident in the city which had served as 
the introducer of men and things foreign 
to the people of the land of the gods, 
spoke in no uncertain tones. 

In 1598, the Christians were de- 
lighted to say that heaven had called 
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Hideyoshi to a higher court to answer 
for his crimes. Hideyori, the son of 
Hideyoshi, succeeded him. From him 
the Christians had a great deai to hope. 
Unhappily, however, the real successor 
of the taiko was not his weak son, and 
already Tokugawa Ieyasu was coming 
to the stage which stood ready for his 
genius. It was some years before the 
historic battle of Sekigahara, however; 
that was the battle in which Ieyasu laid 
the foundation of the Tokugawa shogun- 
ate. And Ieyasu did nothing against 
the Christians. In 1606, the victor of 
Sekigahara saw united Nippon placed 
definitely under his sovereignty, and the 
same year was marked by a decree issued 
by Ieyasu forbidding mission work, and 
commanding his subjects who were 
Christians to abandon the foreign faith. 
Ieyasu was, perhaps, the greatest con- 
structive statesman even in that Augus- 
tan age of Nippon statesmanship. The 
supreme gift of heaven which distin- 
guishes a great statesman is a keen 
vision to see the relative importance of 
things—of men and of events. Ieyasu 
was endowed by a partial Providence 
with this supreme faculty. To the 
building of the foundations of his 
shogunate, the most important of his 
works, he devoted his earlier years. It 
was as late as 1614 that he turned his 
serious thoughts to Christians and their 
work, and that year marks the beginning 
of the real days of Christian persecution. 

Ieyasu found two million converts 
throughout his domain; two hundred 
foreign missionaries were ministering to 
their spiritual needs. All of the prov- 
inces of Kyushu save Hyuga and Osumia 
were under Christian influences. At 
Osaka, as well as in the ancient city of 
Kyoto, in Sendai in the north, in Kana- 
gawa in the province of Kaga, there were 
already seen enormous fruits of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. In fact, only eight 
out of the sixty-six provinces of Nippon 
were free from the missionary zeal. Do- 
minican friars were in Satsuma, while 
Franciscans in Yedo, and Jesuits in the 
provinces round about the capital city 
of Kyoto, and also in the southern 
provinces down to Satsuma, helped to 
divide the empire. Ieyasu, who did all 
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things thoroughly and with well-studied 
system, established a special commission, 
under the picturesque name of Kiristan 
Bugyo, or ‘‘the Christian commission,”’ 
whose duty it was to investigate care- 
fully into every phase of the Christian 
propaganda, into every corner of his 
realm for the least trace of it. From 
Nagasaki he deported twenty-two Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Augustinian friars, 
as well as one hundred and seventeen 
Jesuits, and native converts by the hun- 
dreds. But this wholesale deportation 
of the year 1614 was a mere feeble 
preface to the reign of terror and perse- 
cution which was next inaugurated in 
earnest. The Christian commission did 
their work more than thoroughly. In 
carrying out the amiable work of perse- 
cution, all the devices of torture known 
to human ingenuity were brought into 
execution. 

In the province of Bungo was a lady 
ofhighrank. She had fallen in love with 
the life and character of Jesus Christ; 
she had given her heart to God. Simple 
in her faith, yet so strong was her belief 
that friends had often said of her that 
she stood in the living presence of the 
mother of God in all her pious dreamings. 
From the officers of the shogun came a 
summons one day. As she stood erect 
before the officers, with her head bent a 
little, she held in her arms a baby. In 
front of her upon the ground was a huge 
crucifix. The rich train of her brocade 
overgarment was in the dust, but for 
this she did not care. Her eyes, which 
faced the officer of the shogun, were 
frank; they seemed to look straight 
through the officer to something beyond. 
And the officer spoke to her and told her 
the decree of the shogun, explained to 
her that there were only two ways before 
her. If she would live, then she must 
step upon the crucifix with her foot and 
renounce this strange faith. The only 
other path led straight to a cross planted 
in a heap of pine logs, ready for the 
torch. 

Then she made answer with her soft 
voice, with her eyes dreaming into the 
far away: 

*‘All the possessions of earth, the cas- 
tle of my lord, this life of the humble one, 
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of and 


others were marched 


sealed in rice-sacks made straw 


flung into the fire; 
up to the edge of a precipice from which 
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tray of tempt- 
ing food. 
More sinister 
forms of tor- 
ture even 
than these 
were served 
to the Chris- 
tian converts 
of the seven- 
teenth cen- 


tury. Without 
amurmur and 
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these con- 
verts went to 
meet death, 
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a Christian lord who died in dis- 
grace. These retainers of Konishi, lord 
of Settsu, were the brain of the body of 
Christians. The old castle which now 
housed them had been abandoned for 
sixty years. It stood twenty miles south 
of the castle-town of Shimafara. On 
north, south and east the promontory 
sheers sharply down into the sea. The al- 
most perpendicular sides of the promon- 
tory are of soft rock. Crowning it was 
the castle. There is a narrow valley 
which leads up to the castle from the 
northwest; that was the only access to 
it. The passage up the valley could 
be defended effectively with a small 
body of men. The old and abandoned 
castle was an ideal position to hold out 
against a large army of men. The lord 
of the new castle of Shimafara, which 
stood in the town of Shimafara, found 
himself powerless against the Christians 
well fortified in the old castle. The 
shogun called upon all the daimios of 
Kyushu to attack and reduce this ‘‘peas- 
ant revolt’’ of Hizen. The samurai un- 
der the shogun’s standard looked upon 
the reduction of the Christian castle as 
a mere joke. ‘‘A handful of peasants,”’ 
they had said—‘‘why, it is not worth 
while to trouble our swords.’’ Never- 
theless, these Christians were in part sup- 
plied with Western firearms. The old 
castle, well defended by nature and des- 
perate men, gave the Kyushu samurai 
much more than they could handle. At 
last, the shogun sent the famous general 
Itakura Shigemasa as the commander- 
in-chief of the shogun’s armies. And 
yet the old castle held out. For sixty 
days the cream of the shogun’s army 
hurled itself up the slope, through the 
valley, to the northwest of the castle, 
and it was swept back time after time, 
through all hours of night and day, down 
from the heights, as if it had been slapped 
in the face by the viewless hand of Fate. 
In one of the last days of the siege, the 
commander-in-chief of the shogun’s 
forces looked upon the failure to reduce 
the castle in a shorter time as a disgrace- 
ful comment upon his ability and upon 
the courage of his men. And disgrace is 
the one thing that the samurai might not 
stand. One morning, arrayed in his 
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ceremonial robe, in the helmet and armor 
handed down through the illustrious 
line of his forefathers, Itakura Shige- 
masa rode at the head of his men up the 
slope to the old castle. In his hand he 
carried a lance, at his belt was a sword 
of a famous swordsmith. He was a su- 
perb swordsman,a masterin the handling 
ofalance. Ina straight line, as the his- 
torian has it, he charged up the slope. 
His men, who were powerless to restrain 
him from this recklessness, were inspired 
by his daring example and charged also. 
The sun struck out a star on the helmet 
of the commander-in-chief. What a 
shining mark for death that was! The 
Christians saw it, and desperately they 
fought. Shigemasa was charging against 
death. Fifty-one years old, he hurled 
to death hundreds of men at the point 
of his superb lance. When that broke 
to pieces, he took to his faithful sword. 
Straight in front of him he opened a path 
ruddy with blood. Even the faithful 
steel which enshrined the lifework of a 
famous swordsmith, broke in his hand. 
His helmet crushed, buried under the 
weight of the men whom he had slain, the 
commander-in-chief of the shogun’s army 
apologized in his brave way for his failure 
in accomplishing his duty toward his 
master the shogun. 

There is a little island at the entrance 
of Nagasaki harbor called Deshima. 
That was the island given to the Dutch 
traders. At last, the shogun’s govern- 
ment called upon the Dutch at Deshima 
to furnish cannon under compulsion; 
and it was the Dutch cannon that 
battered down a corner of the castle 
wall, through which the shogun’s men 
charged and reduced the old castle. 
Thousands of prisoners were taken to a 
rock in Nagasaki harbor—the rock which 
is called Pappenberg—and hurled into 
the waters of the harbor. 

In the village of Tomioka, in the dis- 
trict of Amakusa, not far from the castle 
of Shimafara, there stands a monument. 
If you were to go and stand in front of 
it, you could read on it the following: 

“The principles of Christianity were 
mainly established in false doctrine, and 
have no other end than the seizure of the 
country.”’ 
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‘* | WILL not look!’ I cried, with fierce- 
ness. “I will not!’’ 

The gray rain dashed and rattled on 
the low roof, stinging the attic-windows 
with its keen missiles 

“T will not look!’’ 

I flung my hands over my eyes, and 
her laugh throbbed in my ears. She 
stood against the worm-eaten rafters 
and blackened, dusty darkness with its 
bags of herbs thrust downward, like 
skeleton hands out of void, and chains 
of dried fruit, seeming in their familiar- 
ity to belong to some dim, trite past 
a world of uneventful routine, where I 
had my being before the waters of that 
present rolled over me. 

Then, all that lay hidden, all the pent 
flame of the universe, seemed to spring 
into life and lap her round as she threw 
her small head back and laughed defiant- 
ly, alluringly, daringly, and danced be- 
fore me—a flower of the tropics breaking 
into bloom from the quiet, dun-colored 
soil of calm. 

“You shalllook!’’ She sent the words 
softly across the dusty space between us. 
‘‘Me—I have made many look! See, 
here is something you cannot do, Mad- 
emoiselle Perfection! You say that I 
cannot wield the broom or practise the 
tedious art of cookery—as you English 
know it. Peste!’’—she threw her arms 
out, and glanced at her brown finger- 
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tips—‘‘nor your plump-plump of the 


churn. Ugh! Behold! Think you 
I have made bread and swept for six 
months in Paris?’’ 

I stared in spite of myself. The dark- 
blue cotton skirt feil to the floor and she 
stood in scarlet from head to feet— 
vivid, pulsating red. Quick! A comb flew 
from her hair and it lay a cloud about her 
shoulders. Again! A little red cap 
with old lace was on her saucy head. Lo, 
what a foot! A scarlet slipper was upon 
it. Then, holding the rim of those waves 
of scarlet which swept her round—she 
danced. 

I, who had never seen the like, caught 
my breath, forgot the quick tide of re- 
sentment which forced me through its 
mad and primal nature to rebel, and sat 
crouching against the old hair trunk, 
fascinated and forgetful even that such 
a thing was deemed a sin by Aunt Han- 
nah, oblivious to all except that won- 
derful figure growing out of the shadow 

the scarlet flower rising to the light, 
gathering life, quivering with vitality. 

She danced. 

Softly, in measure to the rhythmic 
rain. Gently asit grewgentle. Tender- 
ly as it grew tender, closing maternally 
and crooning above us. Fiercely as it 
stung with passionate vehemence around 
us. 

Then—e swaying creature of scarlet, 
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a quivering butterfly, poised with red 
wings, a path of flame behind it in the 
sunlight. 

Then—-a poppy waving in a field of 
wheat, the shadows of coming storm 
passing swiftly overhead. 

A whirl—a sound—— 

She clapped her hands and broke into 
low laughter like the breaking of a streain 
out of the shadow of its copse, and swept 
a courtesy, cap in hand, hair flying back- 
ward, and daring mockery in her eyes 
uplifted to the trap-door, where a figure 
stood applauding. Then, with an in- 
stant’s cessation of heart-beat, I knew 
that he had seen it all. 

I was scarcely conscious of the rapid 
transition to the practical, as she com- 
manded him to cover his eyes, and pres- 
to! the blue skirt was on, the cap hid- 
den, the red waves lying like a pool of 
blood between us. Her little brown 
jacket was slipped on, and her hair 
twisted rebelliously into its pins. She 
stood, smiling demurely sidewise as he 
came forward, where I crouched beside 
the trunk, in that darker shadow of re- 
moteness. 

Surely his eyes brightened as they dis- 
covered me. 

“The rain made outdoor work impos- 
sible. It is a furious storm, and I came 
across in the boat to be entertained, 
when, behold what I happened upon!”’ 

She laughed the soft response that 
answers for words, and waved him 
aside imperiously, while gathering the 
red billows of silk in her arms, and mo- 
tioned to the hair trunk. 

“Open it for me!”’ 

When had I ordered him? I stood 
looking on, unable to speak, to enter into 
badinage, and he opened and raised the 
lid and flung the garments in. 
not her way to be orderly, and years of 
Aunt Hannah’s tuition had not made 
her so. She dropped the lid with a ges- 
ture of her slim brown hand as express- 
lve aS was every movement, and ran to 
the trap-door, beckoning him imperi- 
ously. 

“Come! The dark rain makes me 
nervous. I would be amused. I cannot 
remainin the quiet. It is of a dulness un- 
speakable! Attendez, monsieur! Vite!’’ 


It was 
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She laughed back at him, her eyes on 
a level with the floor, as she descended; 
but he looked at me, surely with en- 
treaty. 

‘‘Will you come, Bethesda?”’ 

““No."” 

My eyes did not meet his long enough 
to learn if perplexity, pain or relief re- 
sponded. The worm of suspicion was 
gnawing at my heart, and I turned away, 
adding: 

“T am busy.”’ 

‘““You are always busy,’’ he said, but 
not complainingly. ‘‘Come down and 
rest.”” 

She stood silently while he spoke, he2 
lashes sweeping her cheeks, her head 
drooping. Why could she not hold it 
up? It always bent on its stem, flower- 
like. Why did little tendrils of hair 
always caress her neck, like those of 
Psyche? 

The trap fell upon them, leaving dark- 
ness where a square of light had been. 
Then I smote my hands together and 
dropped to my knees, my arms flung out 
on the old trunk, my face pressed upon 
them. Wild sobs shook me and rent 
my heart, yet easing it momentarily of 
the horrible new pain which had smitten 
it without forewarning, like light upon a 
sword. 

The sight of the short red skirt and 
the little cap had brought it all back— 
the quick rebellion of my childhood 
when, on a stormy night, my father, 
who had been a doctor, brought home 
with him from town this strange, foreign- 
eyed child, whose mother had died 
suddenly after the night’s performance 
of a traveling company. 

My father’s was an overtender nature 
of a man, and the poor creature’s fr ght 
and distress had wrung from him a proin- 


ise to place the childinahome. Hisown 
was the only pract'cable one at the time. 
She was a sullen little thing at first, with 
flashes of rage and suspicion in thedepths 


of her unintelligible eyes. She clung to 
a bundle, from which she refused to part. 
It contained garments that appeared 
most remarkable to my untutored sight 

-dressed as I habitually was in the 
plainest of home-made clothes. These 
were the scarlet skirt cf 2 doncc~, layer 
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upon layer of filmy stuff, and a little red 
cap. 

Aunt Hannah had confiscated them 
at once, calling them ‘‘heathen rags,”’ 
but the child had seized upon them, 
screaming, and dragging them away, un- 
til my father entered, to discover Aunt 
Hannah staring in stern amazement at 
a fiery-eyed tornado, its arms full of 
scarlet waves, and angry tears coursing 
down its face. 

I was looking on in fright, drawn back 
against a wall, my little hands rolled in 
my Holland apron. 

My father settled the problem by ta- 
king Celeste in his arms and talking gen- 
tly to her in French, of which I then knew 
nothing, and in which she sobbingly re- 
sponded, pointing meanwhile to Aunt 
Hannah as to a modern figure of the 
Medusa. 

She was allowed to keep the dress and 
cap, as a means of pacification not in- 
dorsed by Aunt Hannah’smethods. They 
had belonged to her mother, and I heard 
Aunt Hannah tell a neighbor that Ce- 
leste’s mother was a dancer. Celeste 
herself, young as she was, had evidently 
received some training in this line, and 
could pirouette in a manner marvy2lous 
to sight and impossible to my un- 
trained little toes. Nor could I under- 
stand her jargon, but set to work patient- 
ly to teach her mine, which she caught 
with wonderful rapidity. She amused 
my father. Her odd, piquant ways and 
birdlike movements, her tricks of ges- 
ture and expression, entertained him 
after the monotonous routine of his day. 
She was like a ray of sun in a dull place. 
But it took me longer to grow accus- 
tomed to her, for we were diametrically 
opposed by nature. With the silent re- 
pression of a solitary child, I figured 
it out, when alone in the attic beside the 
little chest which held my treasures. 

We were the same age, but she was 
much smaller, and years older in experi- 
ence. The things that I loved amused 
her, and she rather scorned that which 
gave me pleasure. She did not like the 
barn, nor the dim coolness of the milk- 
house behind the hill, with its earthen 
floor and pebbled stream running through, 
its shining pans and crocks in the clear, 








trickling water. She cared nothing for 
the hills at evening, nor for the orchard— 
except in peach season. She could not 
endure the care of flowers, but would ex- 
claim rapturously over their beauty, 
only to fling them aside. Try asI might, 
I could not love her—she was a mystery 
to me. 

My father, with the easy indulgence 
of a sweet nature, preferred to keep his 
promise to the letter, rather than go to 
the trouble of accustoming Celeste to a 
new home. But she grew dissatisfied in 
time, and before she had finished at the 
county school near us, she made an ap- 
plication for a position to teach French 
in the city, and obtained it. From there 
she went to Paris for a year. It was 
none too soon, for she could not fail to 
see how tenaciously Aunt Hannah held 
to my own small dignity as daughter of 
the house, and that she had never ceased 
to deplore that domestic work was be- 
yond the range of Celeste’s vision. The 
girl slipped out of responsibility as a 
bird flits to a higher bough and sings 
over earth’s seed-time and harvest. 

In my recollection, only one thing had 
awakened more than a temperamental 
enthusiasm in Celeste—the sight of my 
grandmother’s jewel-case, which one 
winter night Aunt Hannah permitted 
us to examine. The old-fashioned to- 
pazes, rubies and emeralds were far too 
garish for any wearing of mine, but 
mine they were. Celeste’s breath came 
in long-drawn exclamations of French 
ecstasy, and she seized upon them and 
put them on—a necklace around her 
brow, Egyptianlike, bracelets on her 
arms, a chain about her throat and ear- 
rings hung over her small ears; then she 
sprang away from Aunt Hannah’s de- 
taining hand, crying: 

“Behold! Je suis 
belle!’’ 

Thereafter, I unconsciously associ- 
ated her with jewels, knowing that the 
day would come when she should wear 
those of her own, because she always 
succeeded in having what she wanted. 

As this thought struck through me 
on that dark afternoon in the attic, I 
sat up suddenly with a throb of rebellion 
which frightened me. She always got 


belle! Je suis 
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what she wanted! What was it, then, 
that she wanted now? Was it my 
lover? 

The rain stilled overhead and plashed 
in trickles on the windows, as I strained 
my sight through its grayness, deter- 
mined to see things as they were. 

The McCrae place was on the other 
side of the river whose cove penetrated 
our land. Pen McCrae had been away 
at college for years, and I knew but little 
about him until he returned to practise 
medicine in the town where my father’s 
office had been. It was only during the 
spring and summer of this year that we 
had been thrown closely together, with 
the result of inevitable congeniality 
which promised much more. 

The coming of love is never to be de- 
fined, its signals being the sweeter ones 
of uncertainty, and perhaps just at the 
time of this storm-beaten afternoon, love 
realized that it would never be dearer 
than now, when ‘‘in search of a word.’’ 

I knew no reason for doubt or un- 
happiness, and had taken especial de- 
light in making the place ready for Ce- 
leste’s home-coming, as she was to spend 
the last of her vacation with us. When 
she did arrive, the slight, brown-clad 
figure, with its birdlike glances, was 
familiar, but town life had accentuated 
her individual style. There was an 
added certainty of herself, a conscious- 
ness of power, which set me apart, and 
kept me silently ill at ease. When she 
talked to Pen on the porch, the evening 
she arrived, I felt like an alien. By and 
by she sat on the steps, with the red 
cord of her guitar hung around her neck, 
and sung a Spanish air with a tender 
cadence. She had tucked a rose behind 
her ear, and standing in the door, I 
marked Pen as he stooped for it when it 
fell, and remained on one knee, looking 
up, as she smiled downward. 

A feeling of helplessness came over 
me, and I did not pause to reason that 
had he been another her mode of singing 
would have been the same; that she 
was probably accustomed to attracting 
every man who came in her way. I 
turned away and left them. 

It seemed hours afterward when I 
heard Pen’s voice saying good night, 
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and went to the door. He sprang up 
the stairs to meet me, the well-known 
light of eagerness in his eyes, but when 
he was gone I closed the house and went 
to bed with a sudden tempest of unac- 
customed feeling in my heart, which 
frightened me, and I realized for the first 
time what he had become to me and that 
I was jealous. 

Was this the branding-iron of jealousy 
of which I had read—this anger and bit- 
terness—this weight like physical agony? 
I crept into bed bewildered. blinded to 
all except pain. 

Presently, the door opened softly and 
a ray of candle-light struck across the 
ceiling, and Aunt Hannah peered in, 
saying: 

‘‘Are you in bed, child?’’ 

““Yes,’’ I said, not wondering at this, 
although she never moved out of the or- 
bit of habit. She came slowly across to 
my window and arranged the curtain 
in her methodical way. 

‘“‘There will be a storm,’’ she said. 
‘“‘We must prepare for all things—for all 
things,’’ she added. ‘‘Life trains women 
secretly for the moment when it takes 
them unawares.”’ 

My mind was too stunned, in its me- 
chanical moving amid the mazes of its 
new discovery, to realize that Aunt Han- 
nah had not come to my room only to 
warn me of a storm. 

It came that night, however, wiping 
out all lingering trace of summer with 
a sweep of cold fury. The next day was 
dark and turbulent, and I went busily 
from one duty to another, with an intense 
desire to be occupied, and to avoid talk- 
ing alone with Celeste. It was in the 
afternoon, when she threw herself on the 
settle with a book, that I crept upto the 
attic, but presently she followed me. 

I pretended to be absorbed in the con- 
tents of my little chest, but she flew to 
the old hair trunk and drew out one 
thing after another, talking in her des- 
ultory fashion. 

“O-h! How can you endure it here? 
This quiet! No one near except your 


young doctor—although he is very nice, 
the young doctor!’’ 

I was stung into retort. 

‘‘There is no reason to attribute Doctor 
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McCrae to me in that possessive man- 
ner!’’ I said. 

She laughed softly. ‘‘Reason!—rea- 
son! That is so like you, Bethesda. 
He is an excellent young man, but quiet. 





Handsome, I admit, but i She 
threw her hands out deprecatingly. 
“This intense quiet! Me, I do not 
like it.’’ 


“It is strange, then, that you return 
to it.’”’ 

The words were not out before I sat 
shamed. Wasshe not in a sense a guest? 
Her gray eyes narrowed to black lines, 
as she glanced at me curiously. 

‘‘Ah—T like you better so. It has al- 
ways ennuied me that you could not 
quarrel! Words—they are woman’s sti- 
letto. ‘Tis well, for when they do not 
speak, the knife turns inward. You 
are grown handsome, Bethesda—ma foi, 
yes! Superbly handsome! But large’’— 
she shrugged her shoulders slightly, and 
smiled contentedly. ‘‘Me?—tthere is 
never quite enough of me. You and 
your blondness and your dark young 
doctor make a fine pair—tres belle!’’ 

I started to speak, but she hummed 
an aria and I stifled the words on my 
lips, and took a book from the pile of my 
father’s old books which lay beside me, 
and curled on the floor in the window, 
where the world beyond was only a dri- 
ving cloud of gray rain. These were the 
words my eyes fell upon, to be developed 
afterward under the ray of memory: 

‘‘For, there is love of woman and there 
is love of man, and whereas the love of 
woman is ever a certain thing, the love 
of man must ever be an uncertain thing. 
For the love of woman lives nourished on 
itself, but no sooner doth a man know 
himself bound than he would be free.’’ 

I read this over and my face burned. 
Was it true? Did he dread to know him- 
self bound? Celeste had often com- 
plained of my calmness and constraint. 
Now, beneath its mask, warred a tumult 
which swayed me like a fierce under- 
current under still waves. So unforeseen 


was it that I felt a stranger to myself, 
and suddenly I knew that I was afraid. 
Her low laughter rippled around me, 
cooingly, through the words: 
“Look, Damoiselle Puritan ! 


I cannot 
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dance without the audience—-look at 
me!’’ 

Then the tide within me broke its 
bounds in one impassioned utterance 
that seemed to come from another, as 
I flung my hands over my eyes: 

“Go away from me! I will not look! 
I will not look!’’ 

Then she danced. 

Later, when the fury of sobs had spent 
itself, I raised my head, listening. An 
hour must have passed. The murmur 
of her voice was audible below, and now 
and then that of Pen McCrae in accom- 
paniment to her laughter. 

The light was ghostly in the attic, and 
I sprang up with a wave of shame scorch- 
ing me. To what had I condescended? 
To tears, jealousy, and for a man who 
had not asked me to be his wife! I saw 
it all clearly. I was ignorant of the 
ways of the world, and Celeste’s inherit- 
ance seemed to be the knowledge of it. 

But, ‘‘whereas the love of woman is 
ever a certain thing, the love of man must 
ever be an uncertain thing.”’ 

I threw the low window open and 
leaned out, letting the wind and rain 
rush against my burning face. The 
river roared at the foot of the garden- 
path, a seething cloud of sullen gray, 
angry at being overcome by the giant 
wind. Presently, I heard my name 
called, and rubbed my face before look- 
ing down. Pen McCrae stood below, 
and he looked anxious. He was covered 
by a boatman’s oilskin coat, and as he 
raised his cap the rain plashed upon his 
head. 

‘‘Bethesda,’”’ he called, ‘I am going 
across now. The river is rising rapidly, 
and I must see to the stock, but I shall 
return later.”’ 

*‘No, do not. 
I said, brightly. 

‘“‘You may need aman here. It’s the 
worst storm we’ve had in years.”’ 

I caught the words through the noise 
of the river, and called back: 

“Oh, no, we are accustomed to the 
river. Do not think of coming back.” 

Celeste’s dark head showed out of the 
window below me. I strained to hear 
her words: 

“Yes, come! 


We shall do very well,” 


It frightens me—this 











roaring! I want you to come back. You 
will?”’ 

He nodded, but continued to look up- 
ward. 

“Shall I, Bethesda?’’ 

“Not on a night such as this will be,”’ 
I answered. 

“Yes, yes, come!’’ called Celeste. He 
ran toward the landing, and I crossed 
the floor sing:ng, conscious that my foot- 
steps would be heard below; then re- 
turned softly to try and discern his boat 
pushing off and the solitary figure work- 
ing vigorously into the gray obscurity 
beyond. 

When I went down to supper, Celeste 
glanced up. My face was flushed, my 
hair twisted high, and a blue ribbon at 
my throat. What woman has a full 
white throat and does not know it? She 
uttered an exclamation in French and 
nspected me, her elbows upon the table 

a position prohibited by Aunt Hannah 
years before. 

“You should never ignore dress, Be- 


thesda—the large blonde cannot afford 


‘Can any one?’’ T asked, lightly. 


She threw her hands out depreca- 
tingly - 
“Cela depend! Are there to be guests 


to-night? 

“In this storm? MHardly,’’ I said 

‘“Pen McCrae said that he would come,”’ 

> added. 

Aunt Hannah’s shrewd old eyes looked 
at us across the teapot. 

“He better not attempt it. I never 
heard the river roar this way but once 
before--the night when 1 
brought you home, a little child, Celeste. 
He was a kind man.”’ 


ny brother 


Celeste disliked to be reminded of the 
disagreeable. 

“It was horrible, Tante Hannah! The 
no‘se of it frightens me yet. I came in 
a storm—well, I may go in a storm!”’ 

That evening she crouched before the 
blazing logs, saying little, through the 
hours which seemed to me endless. I 
felt feverishly bright, and opened the 
picno and played mechanically, softly 
even the action of the fingers was better 
than none. We said nothing about go- 
ing to bed until a late hour. More than 
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once, Aunt Hannah paused in counting 
her stitches and harkened the river’s 
roaring, as it grew more ominous. As 
blood responds, sometimes I divined that 
she understood me, through the medium 
of long-tried loyalty which expresses it- 
self without words. 

Old Dilsy nodded before the kitchen 
fire, and when we started up-stairs at 
midnight, she rolled herself in a blanket 
and lay on Aunt Hannah’s floor. It was 
not Aunt Hannah’s way to yield to ap- 
prehension unless justifiable, and she 
said little of the storm when we separated. 
I did not undress, however, but felt cold 
and threw round me a great cloak and 
put a stick on the fire, keenly alive to the 
rush of sound without, and listening to 
hear above the storm a shout from below, 
or the stamping of feet at the door. 

I stood before the glass lighting my 
candles, when the door opened and Ce- 
leste entered, and stood stripped of 
bravado, her hands clutching her warm 
Japanese robe 

“T cannot imagine how you endure 
it!’ she burst out, shivering. ‘‘Have 
you no feeling? Mondieu! This awful 
roaring? ‘This dashing of water! The 
creak, creak of the house. ’Tis fright- 
ful! J did not recall how frightful until 
I returned to it!’’ 

I suggested that she should lie on my 
bed under a blanket and grow warm, but 
she stood before the fire, her gaze upon 
me My forces had rallied, however, 
and the image in the glass was reassuring. 
The face was serene and fair, the blue 
eyes bright and the white throat a fitting 
support for its mass of fair hair. I 
heard her mutter under her breath, and I 
smiled over my shoulder; then the smile 
was held on my lips at the expression 
of her own. All the childlike beauty 
had died, and in its place burned a fierce, 
dark light; her brows grew into a hard 
line. Suddenly, she sprang forward and 
seized my arm. 

‘Tell me, are you engaged to him?’ 

‘‘To him?’’ I repeated, my gaze meeting 
hers directly. ‘‘As there is but one man 
near, I suppose you mean Doctor McCrae. 
Certainly not! Why should I be?”’’ 

She laughed suddenly, a hysterical 
note. 


’ 
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‘‘Why?—why? Because, mademoi- 
selle, I could swear that you love him! 
And that he—well, men are different!’’ 

I held her by the arm, and we stood on 
equal ground, but I looked down. 

“How dare you!’’ I breathed; ‘Show 
dare you!’ All the stifled resentment 
broke into flame. 

“‘Then,’’ she added, shamelessly, ‘‘we 
shall see whom he obeys to-night!”’ 

I caught my candle up, pointing to the 
door. 

“Go!’’ I said, breathlessly; ‘‘go, at 
once!”’ 

She laughed aloud then, but the wind 
caught her voice and drew it into a 
mingled wail that was drowned in a crash 
which shook the house to its foundations, 
and there followed the reverberating 
roar of waters like to which there is no 
other sound, unless it shall be the united 
rebellion of waves on that day when 
there is no more sea. 

She shrieked, springing to my side and 
cowering. 

Aunt Hannah stood in the doorway, 
her old face full ot the indomitable cour- 
age which the strong soul rallies in need. 

“If the old cave goes———”’ she called, 
for our voices were far away, but I 
understood, while wrapping her in a 
shawl. The house had been built by a 
master smuggler, and the cellar was the 
first of a chain of subterranean cham- 
bers, extending to the river beyond. If 
the walls of the first gave way 

Through the echo of Celeste’s shriek, 
a voice shouted hoarsely. I sprang to 
the steps, conscious of her cry: 

“It is he!’’ 

I slid the bolt of the hall-door, which 
flung wide, and the water nearly swept 
me off my feet, but Celeste leaped past 
me and threw herself forward in the 
darkness. I discerned a figure catch 
her in his arms, and heard his voice call: 

“Beloved! The boat!—quick!’’ 

Then I knew that my house was built 
upon sand. 

When I look back to that night—to 
the world of black water and roaring 
sound around us—TI can recall no phys- 
ical fear. I pulled hard at the oar, ex- 





periencing intense relief at this outlet 
for pent force, but in the face of that re- 
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alization which had been forced upon me 
in the dark this lesser feeling was as noth- 
ing. Old Dilsy crouched in the boat’s 
bottom beside Celeste, muttering prayers 
and ejaculations, and Aunt Hannah sat 
beside me, and once or twice I received 
the pressure of her hand upon my arm. 
Time was uncalculated, and how long 
Pen McCrae and I battled in the dark to 
reach the hill back of that which had 
been our own land, I never knew, for it 
was dawn when together we pushed and 
dragged the boat into the sand and lashed 
it to a tree. Then he came to me, but 
I pointed to Celeste, who lay in the boat, 
white of face and with closed eyes. 

“Go to her!’’ I said, and busied myself 
with Aunt Hannah. 

When he had gathered driftwood to 
make a place on which to lay Celeste, 
she seemed to fall asleep immediately. 
Then he stood before me, pallid and 
spent. 

“‘Come,’’ he said, ‘‘you must lean 
against me and rest. God! what a 
woman you are, Bethesda!’ 

I clasped the pine-tree, against which 
I leaned, and gazed over the muddy ex- 
panse of water and across that night 
which had divided us. 

“T rest here,’’ I said. 

His face was drawn and haggard. 

‘“‘What does it mean? You haven’t 
spoken to me since yesterday! Answer 
me!’ He caught my arm masterfully. 
‘“‘What has come between us? Look at 
me, Bethesda!’ 

He pointed to the spot where the water 
was already receding from our roof, and 
to the muddy torrent with its rushing 
mass of logs, branches and débris, clog- 
ging the tide. 

“Haven’t we been through that to- 
gether—only God’s mercy knows how! 
Answer me!’ 

I clung to the tree as for strength to 
face him and the world of dawn and 
wreckage about him. It was no time 
for dissembling, but for the bared blade 
and the open heart. 

“T heard what you called her. Go to 
her! Do you think I want what is given 
to another?”’ 

‘‘What? I do not understand!’’ he 
insisted. But suddenly I broke away. 








> Tae. 





“On, go!’ I cried, fiercely. ‘‘Go away 
from me, I never want to see you again!”’ 

He dropped my hands, drawing 2way 
from me; and as he did so Celeste’s laugh 
rang between us. 

She stood swaying and wind-blown, 
staring over our heads and laughing 
wildly. 

“To the boat! Iam afraid—you shall 
take me!—me, not her! ‘Bethesda, 
beloved!’ Never mind her, you shall 
take me to the boat!’’ 

He gathered her up as she had been a 
baby and wrapped her in his coat. Then, 
I saw a boat across the river striving 
to put off to us. 


Fortunately, the elasticity and endur- 
ance of the human being is one of nature’s 
marvels, and Aunt Hannah and I were 
wrought of sturdy stuff. After a day 
and night, housed and warmed with the 
McCraes, we were little the worse for 
the night of flood and peril, through 
which other women have lived before 
us. But not so Celeste. Easily ex- 
cited to fever and delirium, she was ill 
for several days, during which I did not 
leave her, but counted the hours since 
I drove him from me with stern words, 
for in my ears there rang her cry: 

‘* ‘Bethesda, beloved!’ ‘Bethesda, be- 
loved!’ ”’ 

I had no word from him, for he was 
out all day repairing the wreck made by 
the flood, but on the third night the fever 
left Celeste, and although weak she was 
again herself—whimsical, cynical, petu- 
lant. 

‘My faith! I shall pack my trunk 
to-morrow,’’ she exclaimed, from the 
pillows where she lay, wrapped in a bor- 
rowed scarlet robe. ‘‘I would be burnt 
as a witch, if need be, but drowned— 
never! Ugh, the coldness of it! Be- 
thesda, what a ghost you are!’’ She rose 
weakly on her elbow and inspected me, 
then fell back. ‘‘And I thought you 
growing handsome! Come nearer!’’ 

I humored her, after the manner of 
treating with a sick child, but the sick- 
ness had left her, and she seized my 
wrist, and scanned me with her shrewd 
eyes, then muttered in French to herself: 

“°Tis the way with big people. Ma 
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vie! ‘You turn the knife in and it grinds! 
Give me my slippers!’’ 
I protested, but have them she would, 
and got out of bed in spite of me. 
“‘Peste! You are ever fearful of the 
things one need not fear! Now I, when 
I am ill I am ill—mais je meurs!—but 
when I live, I live! To-morrow, I shall 
live again! And TI go to the city the day 
after. It was so on the night of a 
She stopped. There were doubtless 
pages of Celeste’s history unwritten for 
our quieter reading. ‘I was ill once, 
madly ill for several days, but I am the 
Temperament.’’ She laughed, and en- 
sconced herself in a great-chair before 
the fire. ‘‘Now let me see you, my ex- 
cellent big Bethesda!’’ She lay looking 
at me, her eyes slits of dark, her face 
white and witchlike. ‘‘Come nearer!’’ 
I locked my hands now, and stood 
apart, watching, and she laughed softly. 
“O wise Bethesda—for you will not 
love me! O foolish that you do not love 
easily! Where is your young doctor?’’ 
I turned quickly toward the door. 
At least, I was not bound to listen. But 
she arrested me, starting up, catching 
my sleeve, her face lifted with a flash of 
something I never saw there before. It 
was the true being that suddenly un- 
veiled itselfi—the hungry, longing child. 
“You shall hear me! Am I blind? 
Am I of a denseness? You hate me! 
You do not need loveasIdo! Youstand 
alone upon your own strength. I stand 
alone, and, mon dieu, I must have one 
to love me! Am I not one solitaire? 
A dancer’s child? Have I not been a 
dependant?’”’ I thought she was lash- 
ing herself into a rage, but a sob shook 
her. “It is not the love of which you 
think that I want. My faith, the love 
of man, what is it? The sands of the sea, 
that slip through one’s hand! It is not 
that, but of a mother—of a one who 
bears with me because I am her own— 
who loves me!’”’ I drew nearer, amazed, 
repentant. ‘‘Oh, ma vie! I love, yes! 
But ’tis not he, your young doctor. I 
love one who adores me, but I shall not 
marry him, for my love is not of that 
kind. I am the artist. I am to enter 
an engagement this month to tour, to 
dance!’’ She paused and drew my hand 
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down to her hot face. ‘‘He adores you, 
the young doctor. Ma foi! He thought 
it was you in the dark and was for letting 
me drop in the water! But I clung to 
him. ‘Bethesda, beloved!’ It was all 
he could say!’ Shelaughed softly. ‘‘It 
was not I, ma chere, but you, that the 
excellent young man was for bearing to 
the boat! Me! I could have drowned 
like the cattle for all of him. How I 
struggled to make him carry me! But 
I knew it not. Fear makes me mad.”’ 
Suddenly she clung to me, sobs sha- 
king her, arms flung around me as I 
knelt. 

“Oh, you would make a good mother, 
Bethesda! I would have a mother! 
You have not loved me—you know not 
love after my manner. You have not 
that in you, good and still and wise, 
which burns to fury and makes all of a 
beauty and intensity, or all of a black- 
ness or the white flame of death!’ 

Had I not? 

For the first time in our lives, my arms 
held her, something strange and deep 
and tender stirred me, and perhaps the 
alien circles of our natures touched. I 
rocked her gently, while she sobbed, her 
face against my breast, nestling closely, 
murmuring words upward. 


“That is well—hold me close, Be- 
thesda! ’Tis like a mother.’’ Her hand 
stroked my face. ‘‘She is beautiful, 


Ah, do not be so proud 
and cold—it is not best! He loves you, 
even as that other loves me, chérie! And 
me? Perhaps she will love me yet, my 
Bethesda.”’ 

Still murmuring, she fell asleep. 


this Bethesda! 
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When Aunt Hannah opened the door 
softly, she stopped and stood gazing at 
us—I kneeling, my arms around Celeste, 
she asleep. Then Aunt Hannah smiled 
as if upon something for which she had 
waited, and closing the door, beckoned 
me. 

I slipped a pillow under Celeste’s head, 
and went to her. 

“Pen sends you this; 
she said. 


he is waiting,”’ 


“Bethesda, beloved, I cannot pass 
another night without the knowledge of 
peace, at least, between us, if not the 
certainty of more. For I love you until 
you mean life and future and hope to me. 
I beg you, answer me to-night.”’ 


This was what I read by the candle- 
light. 

The fire blazed up, and above it a low 
mirror, framed in asparagus-boughs, 
sent back the image of a tall white figure, 
gold of head, radiant of eyes, smiling of 
lips. Aunt Hannah read me through 
the lifting of the veil of the heart. 

“Go to him, girl! Go to him!’’ she 
said. I smiled back at her, and turned 
to touch Celeste’s face with my lips. 
Then, my hand upon the door, the old 
words surged through my mind: 

“For, ‘whereas the love of woman is 
a certain thing, the love of man is an un- 
certain thing;... and whereas a woman 
is never content until she is bound——’ ”’ 
Yet, I laughed with the very joy of 


youth’s fearlessness that was upon me, 
and went down, as thousands have done 
before me, to where a lover waited. 
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HENRIK IBSEN: PHILOSOPHER OR POET? 


By WILLIAM ARCHER 


~~ a year and scarcely a month 
now passes without the publica- 
tion of some elaborate study of the phi- 


losophy of Henrik Ibsen. In my own 
little library, I have a whole shelf de- 
voted to books about Ibsen; yet my 


from complete. 


books, 


collection is very far 
And almost all 
English, French, German, Danish, Swe- 
what not, are concerned with 
Ibsen the thinker, not with Ibsen the 
poet. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s brilliant little 
study, ‘‘The Quintessence of Ibsenism,”’ 
may be taken as the type of this method 
. of criticism. One critic after another 
passes Ibsen through his own particular 
alembic, and each produces a different 
quintessence. A great deal of ingenuity 


be 


these they 


dish, or 


is often expended on the confectioning 
but unfor- 


of these chemical extracts; 





tunately the real Ibsen is nowhere to be 
found in them. This poet whom, of all 
others, men are most intent on boiling 
down, bottling up and labeling, happens 
to be, of all others, the most illusive, the 
impersonal, one might almost say 
the most irresponsible. I do not mean 
that there is no value in the lucubrations 
Many of them preach 


most 


oi the expositors. 
very interesting sermons on texts sup- 
plied them by Ibsen—sermons in which 
Ibsen would probably find a 
great deal to approve. Their error lie 
in imagining that Ibsen is primarily 

thinker, and only in the second place a 
poet; so that, if only they search long 
enough, they are bound to find a cor 

sistent body of doctrine in his works. 
That is the one thing they will not find, 
for the good reason that it is not there. 


himself 
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Ibsen is a great poet, a great creator 
of men and women, a great inventor and 
manipulator of those critical conjunc- 
tures in life which are the material of 
drama. He is also, no doubt, a moralist. 
“He has a high ideal of human character, 
and he scourges unsparingly both the 
individual and the social turpitudes 
which prevent the realization of that 
ideal. But he has no definite, consist- 
ent, clearly thought-out moral or social 
system to inculcate. His primary con- 
cern is the projection of character, and 
its development by aid of an interesting, 
moving, absorbing action. Asnoserious 
action in life is devoid of moral signifi- 
cance, so there is no play of Ibsen’s that 
does not raise a number of moral issues. 
t may even be for the sake of one or 
more of these moral issues that he chooses 


ne action rather than another. But 
s characters always live a life of their 







own, independent of any ethical inten- 
on in the play. Only where the poet 


 ialls distinctly beneath himself do we 
E that their speech or action is con- 


ditioned by his moral design; and, on 
the other hand, they often, as it were, 
take the bit between their teeth, and 
leave the moral design away in the dim 
distance. Moreover, the ethical inten- 
tions discernible in one play are often 
inconsistent, superficially at any rate, 
with those of the next. Being, asI say, 


a poet, and not a systematic thinker, 
Ibsen sees one side of a case intensely at 
one moment, and the other side at 
another moment, with no less intensity. 


In this multiplicity of his points of view 
we have the reason why so many differ- 
ent people are able to ‘‘quintessentiate’”’ 
heir own doctrines out of Ibsen’s work. 
The doctrines are there beyond dispute; 
but the process of quintessentiation con- 
sists in ignoring the contradictory doc- 
trines which are there no less. 

Take, for instance, the work of: M. 
Ossip-Lourié, a Franco-Russian writer 
of some repute, on ‘‘La Philosophie 
Sociale dans le Théatre d’Ibsen.’’ Here 
is the second sentence on the first page 
of M. Lourié’s book: ‘The plays of 
Ibsen are not so much dramatic produc- 
tions as philosophic essays touching the 
vital questions of humanity. Their ac- 
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tion is of secondary importance; their 
incidents are forced, unexpected, brusk; 
their main interest resides in the conflict 
ofideas.’’ Andon the next page: ‘‘SSome 
of his pieces may be considered as ‘‘abso- 
lutely foreign to dramatic art.’’ Now 
it is of course for M. Lourié to say where, 
for him, the main interest of Ibsen’s 
plays resides; but if he finds it in the 
conflict of ideas, as distinct from the 
characters and their doings and suffer- 
ings, then it is evident that he does not 
read Ibsen as Ibsen desires to be read— 
nay, as one ought in common reason to 
read him. [If his plays are ‘‘not so much 
dramatic productions as philosophic es- 
says,’”’ it is a great pity that he should 
have couched them in the cumbrous and 
baffling dramatic form. If ‘‘some of his 
pieces are absolutely foreign to dramatic 
art,’’ he must be indeed a sad bungler; 
for it is abundantly clear, both from in- 
ternal and from external evidence, that 
he tried his best to make them dramas, 
and not philosophic essays. If M. 
Lourié had said ‘‘foreign to theatrical 
art,’’ one could have understood his 
meaning, though it would still have been 
unfortunately expressed. The two great 
dramas in verse, ‘‘Brand’’ and ‘‘Peer 
Gynt,’’ are too long for the actual stage, 
and contain many passages which are 
difficult of scenic realization. Still more 
obviously do the vast proportions of the 
“‘world-historic drama,’’ ‘‘Emperor and 
Galilean,’’ unfit it for the narrow boards 
of a modern playhouse. These pieces, 

when they are acted, must be freely cur- 
tailed, like Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ Schiller’s 

‘“‘Wallenstein”’ trilogy, and, for that mat- 

ter, Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet.’’ But I 

presume M. Lourié would scarcely call 

‘“‘Faust’”’ and ‘‘Hamlet”’ foreign to theat- 

rical—and _ still less to dramatic—art. 

As a matter of fact, both ‘‘Brand’”’ and 

“Peer Gynt’’ have been frequently and 

successfully acted. If the fourth act of 

“Brand’’ and Aase’s death-scene in 

‘“‘Peer Gynt’’ be not among the highest 

achievements of modern drama, their 

“social philosophy’’ will certainly not 

justify their existence. In the former 

there is only a slight incidental trace of 

“social philosophy’’ to be discovered, in 
the latter there is none at all—it is pure 
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-unadulterated dramatic poetry. Of 


course, there is ethical import in both 
scenes: there is ethical import in every 
true and vivid portrayal of human char- 
acter. But the value of the scenes lies 
not in their ethical import, but in the 
splendor of their imagination, the poign- 
ancy of their drama. For these things 
M. Ossip-Lourié, like so many Ibsen 
commentators, has apparently no eyes. 
It is not in the least doubtful how 

Ibsen himself desires to be regarded. 

He has asserted again and again, in op- 

position to his expositors, that he is not 

primarily a thinker, but a dramatist. 

He did his best to impress this even on 

M. Lourié, who quotes from a private 

letter of his (dated 19th February, 1899) 

the following words: “I would beg you 

to remember that the thoughts thrown 
out in my plays proceed from my dra- 
matic personages who utter them, and 
are neither in matter nor in form to be 
attributed to me _ personally.’”’ Still 
more explicit is one of the poet’s declara- 
tions to Count Prozor, his French trans- 
lator: ‘‘If,’’ he says, ‘‘in transporting to 
the stage certain men and women whom 

I have seen and known, certain facts 

which I have witnessed or which have 

been related to me—and if, in throwing 
an atmosphere of poetry over the whole 

I succeed in stimulating the minds of 

my audiences, different ideas will ger- 
minate in different brains, and will no 
doubt have had my play for their point 
of departure. And of course I don’t 
deny that, as I wrote, such and such ideas 
may have traversed my own mind too. 
But this is entirely a secondary matter. 
The main thing in a theatrical creation 
is, and must be, action, life.’’ It is 
abundantly manifest, then, that if M. 
Lourié and the other quintessentiators 
are right in regarding Ibsen’s plays as 
primarily philosophic essays, in which 
the action is a more or less negligible 
quantity, Ibsen’s life-work must be, 
from his own point of view, a gigantic 
Nfailure. 

But they are not right: they are utter- 
ly and hopelessly wrong. In another 
paper, I have tried to suggest certain 
reasons and excuses for their error. Here 
let me confine myself to showing, very 
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briefly, in one typical instance, how im->) 
possible it is to extract from Ibsen’s/ 
works a consistent body of social doc 
trine—impossible, that is to say, without 
arbitrarily ignoring whatever does not 
happen to tally with the case you want 
to make out. : 

As Ibsen’s most famous play is 
Doll’s House,’’ in which Nora Helmer 
somewhat vehemently asserts her right 
to a soul of her own, it is commonly as- 
sumed that Ibsen is above everything 
a champion of ‘‘woman’s rights’’—of 
“female emancipation,’’ in the sense 
which political agitators assign to the 
term. M. Lourié has not the slightest 
doubt on this point. ‘‘Ibsen,’’ he says, 
‘“‘has consecrated the puissance of his 
pen to the defense of Woman;’’ and he 
goes off into a demonstration that ‘‘the 
modern woman has already proved that 
she possesses the same intellectual ca- 
pacities as man, and that there is no 
branch of human activity in which she 
cannot replace, and often even surpass 
him.’’ Apparent exceptions to this rule 
are explained on the ground of inadequate 
education, insufficient opportunity, in- 
grained prejudice, and so forth. In 
short, M. Lourié gives us a treatise of 
several pages on the ordinary topics of 
latter-day feminism. 

But there is not a word of all this in 
Ibsen. He nowhere seeks to show that 
woman ‘‘possesses the same intellectual 
capacities’’ as man; he nowhere claims 
for her a right to take part with man in 
every “‘branch of human activity.’’ He 
allows her a soul to be saved, and he 
makes one of his heroines seek her own 
salvation in breaking out of the cage of 
marriage. Beyond this, I defy any one 
to discover in Ibsen the smallest cham- 
pionship of ‘‘woman’s rights’’ in the 
sectarian sense of the word. Would he 
give women the suffrage? He does not 
say. Does he consider them fitted for 
the learned professions, for commerce, 
for engineering, for soldiering, for sailor- 
ing? If he does, he has kept the secret. 
He has drawn many noble women, true; 
but also many vulgar, base and abom- 
inable women. If every poet who drew 
beautiful female characters were a cham 
pion of ‘‘woman’s rights,’’ it would be 
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the most gloriously championed cause 
in all history. 

Were I arguing for the sake of argu- 
ment, I should adopt M. Lourié’s own 
method and totally disregard the chrono- 
logical sequence of Ibsen’s works. M. 
Lourié seems to conceive that Ibsen began 
his poetic career with a ready-made social 
philosophy, complete at every point— 
that there has been no change or develop- 
ment in his views—and that therefore 
every phrase in his writings, whatever 
its dates and whatever its context, 
may be cited in evidence of his per- 
sonal and permanent opinion on what- 
ever point it refers to. In _ short, 
M. Lourié chops up all Ibsen’s dramas 
into shreds and snippets, shuffles them 
together, and whenever his eye happens 
to fall upon a scrap that apparently har- 
monizes with his own opinions, pops it 
into his text. Were I thus to ignore 
chronology and build upon Ibsen’s earlier 
plays, the plays of his romantic period, 
from ‘‘Catiline’’ right down to ‘‘Peer 
Gynt,’’ it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to prove that his views were 
the very opposite of those M. Lourié as- 
signs to him. He was inclined during 
this period to a romantic idealization of 
woman; but his ideal woman was pre- 
cisely the antithesis of M. Lourié’s ideal. 
She never dreamed of claiming equality 
with man or independence of man. She 
was submissive, long-suffering, self-sac- 
rificing, domestic in the most old-fash- 
ioned sense of the word. When a woman, 
of this period, asserts any will, any in- 
dividuality of her own (as in the case of 
Furia, Lady Inger, Hjordis), it is inva- 
riably to plunge into crime. The sym- 
pathetic heroines one and all accept with 
searcely a murmur the most infamous 
usage at the hands of their men-folk. 
Ingeborg in ‘‘The Pretenders’”’ has an in- 
terview with King Skule—the man who 
has loved and deserted her—in which 
she gives up to him the one joy left her 
in life, their son. For a moment King 
Skule is touched by her devotion, and 
thus (in the first edition) their dialogue 
ran: 

King Skule: ‘Every fair memory 
from those days I have wasted and let 
slip.”’ 
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Ingeborg: ‘It is man’s right to 
forget.”’ 

King Skule: ‘And meantime you, 
Ingeborg, loving, faithful woman, have 
sat here in the North, guarding and 
treasuring your memories in ice-cold 
loneliness.’’ 

Ingeborg: ‘‘It is woman’s happiness 
to remember.”’ 

And then, as she leaves the hall, reali- 
zing that her son and his father, absorbed 
in each other, have already no thought 
for her, she says to herself, ‘“To love, to 
sacrifice all, and be forgotten, that is 
woman’s saga.’’ So the speeches stood 
in the first edition. On the remon- 
strance of George Brandes, the poet 
slightly mod-fied them, and Ingeborg 
now says: ‘It was your right,’’ “It was 
my happiness,’’ and ‘‘To love, to sacri- 
fice all, and be forgotten, that is my 
saga.’’ Thus she no longer enunciates 
general principles, but simply expresses 
personal feelings. It is impossible to 
doubt, however, that at the time when 
“The Pretenders’’ was written, and even 
for years afterward, Ibsen was not at all 
disinclined to accept the view as she at 
first worded it. I do not mean that he 
deliberately held the doctrine that to 
love, to sacrifice all and be forgotten, is 
woman’s highest duty and destiny. My 
whole argument is that he does not de- 
liberately hold to doctrines, but creates 
characters. Still, this reactionary, this 
medieval-romantic view of ‘‘the woman 
question’’ was so far from being abhor- 
rent to him, that he made the two latest 
and loveliest heroines of his romantic 
period act up to it literally, and showed 
no suspicion that in so doing they were 
betraying the cause of their sex. Inge- 
borg’s formula tells the whole story of 
that exquisite creation Solveig in ‘‘Peer 
Gynt’’: she loves, she sacrifices every- 
thing, and is forgotten. As for Agnes in 
“‘Brand’’—an ideal character if ever 
there was one—she utterly sinks her 
individuality in that of her fanatic hus- 
band, and sacrifices to his superhuman, 
his inhuman, ‘‘categorical imperative,” 
not only her own life, but that of her 
child as well. M. Lourié is full of ad- 
miration for Agnes; but he convenient- 
ly closes his eyes to the fact that she is 
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the absolute negation of the 
modern woman who holds 
the assertion of her own 
rights and the development 
of her own individual:.ty to 
be her first and her holiest 
duty. Imagine Agnes at 
the polling-booth! * 

But I admit, nay, assert, 
that these plays of Ibsen’s 
romantic period cannot 
reasonably be cited as evi- 
dence on either side of this 
case. It is only because M. 
Lourié himself cites them 
that I have thought it worth 
while to show what their 
evidence really amounts to. 
There is no doubt that dur- 
ing the years when Ibsen 
was making his first experi- 


modern life, he began to be 
| interested in a more self- 
assertive and independent 
type of female character. 
Selma, in ‘‘The League of 
Youth,”’ is his first study in 
this direction. In ‘Pillars 
of Society,’’ Lona Hessel is 
an accomplished type of the 
“strong-minded woman”’ 
(there is no difficulty in conceiving 
her at the polling-booth), while Dina 
Dorf is a transitional figure, filling 
up the gap between Selma and Nora. 
Finally, in Nora, we have undoubtedly 
a prophetess of individuality and eman- 
cipation; and the last scene of ‘‘A Doll’s 


{moder in prose drama of 


( House,’’ admirably dramatic though it 


be, seems to me one of the very few pas- 
sages in Ibsen where the desire to give 
utterance to a general point of view is 
suffered to interfere with absolute dra- 
latic propriety. I think the poet was 
seduced into letting Nora develop the 
principles of her revolt more rapidly and 
more articulately than is quite consist- 
ent with the particular fable in which 
he has placed her. No doubt he felt a 
very strong sympathy with Nora. He 
has drawn her from first to last witp a 
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loving care which places this beyond 
question; and when we find in his next 
play such a character as Mrs. Alving 
we see clearly that at this period Ibser 
thought the assertion of feminine indi- 
viduality one of the most dramatic 
motives in modern life. Of its social 
importance, nay, inevitability, he was no 
doubt equally convinced; for Ibsen is 
always an “‘outpost thinker’’; conserva- 
tism—the attitude of ‘‘the little narrow- 
chested, short-winded crew that lie in our 
wake’’—has no meaning forhim. But it 
is one thing to realize that a movement 
is in the main just and inevitable, an- 
other thing to accept and proclaim the 
dogmas of its partizans. This Ibsen 
never does. He sees around and beyond 
all parties. It is not his business to com4 
mit himself to any credo or any program} 


*Svanhild in ‘‘Love’s Comedy’”’ is the nearest approach we can find in this period to a rebel- 
lious, intellectually independent woman who stops short of crime; but she is so far from taking 
the modern view of woman as a self-sufficing entity that she actually accepts as her destiny a 
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Beyond the simple admission that so- 
ciety has done itself an injury by ignor- 
ing, thwarting and deforming much of 
what is best in feminine human nature, 
there is no judgment on ‘‘the woman 
question’’ to be found in Ibsen. M. 
Lourié’s dogma of the equality, nay, 
identity, of talent in the sexes is, I 
repeat, early foreign to him. As for 
M. Lourié’s assertion that ‘‘the women 
of Ibsen are superior beings,’’ with the 
implication that he has drawn them so 
of set purpose, out of sheer sex-partizan- 
ship, nothing could be farther from the 
obvious facts of the case. 

In his romantic period—yes. Then 
he was apt to make his women ‘“‘superior 
beings’’; but their superiority, as I have 
shown, lay precisely in their renunciation 
of all that modern feminism claims for 
their sex. But as soon as we emerge 
from the romantic period, we leave be- 
hind us the region of ‘‘superior beings.’’ 
Nora is superior to Helmer, no doubt, 
and Mrs. Alving to her deceased husband; 
but that is because Helmer is a prig and 
an ass, while Chamberlain Alving was 
an imbecile debauchee. Nora’s com- 
plaint is precisely that the influence of 
her father and her husband has left her 
in sO many respects an inferior being 
that she is unequal even to the task of 
bringing up her own children. As for 
Mrs. Alving, she is no doubt a fine and 
strong character; but Ibsen has himself 
protested against the notion that she is 
to be taken as an ideal. ‘It has been 
said,’’ he writes, ‘‘that the play preaches 
nihilism. Nothing of the sort. It is 
none of my business to preach anything 
whatever. It only points to the nihilism 
fermenting under the surface, at home 
as elsewhere. And how can it be other- 
wise? A Pastor Manders will always act 
as a goad to one or other Mrs. Alving. 
And just because she is a woman, she 
will, when once started, go to the utter- 
most extreme.’’ Does such an utterance 
as this savor of sectarian woman-wor- 
ship? And even if he had verged in 
the direction of idealization in Mrs. Al- 
ving, has he not redressed the balance by 
placing at her side that abject creature of 
corruption, Regina? With ‘‘Ghosts,’’ 
moreover, his interest in the assertion 
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of female individuality ceases. Petra 
in ‘‘An Enemy of the People”’ is a piece 
of portraiture, no more—a bright, self- 
reliant modern girl, her father’s daugh- 
ter,but neither the symbol nor the mouth- 
piece of any particular doctrine. And 
from this point onward the poet deals 
one hard stroke after another at feminine 
human nature. Hedvig in “The Wild 
Duck’’ is a beautiful child, but she is no 
more than a child; and though her 
mother, Gina, has elements of good in 
her, she is scarcely a ‘‘superior being.’’ 
In ‘‘Rosmersholm’’ there are two women 
—one living and one dead. The dead 
woman, Beata, was a morbid weakling, 
only half sane; the living woman, Re- 
becca, is a strong character, indeed, 
but she happens to be a cold-blooded 
murderess. Ellida in ‘‘The Lady from 
the Sea’”’ is a neurotic personage, smack- 
ing of Charcot and La Salpetriere. Her 
claim for ‘‘freedom’’ is wholly psycholog- 
ical, not in the least social. Bolette 
in the same play is a charming type of 
the old-fashioned, dutiful, domestic girl, 
while Hilda is an irrepressible little minx. 
Hedda Gabler, a superb masterpiece of 
characterization, is a degenerate type 
hovering on the verge of criminality, 
while Thea Elvsted is an inarticulate, 
clinging, ‘‘womanly woman’”’ in the most 
retrograde sense of the word. This 
catalogue, however, is becoming tedious. 
Look at Hilda and Mrs. Solness in ‘‘The 
Master Builder,’’ at Rita and Asta in 
“Little Eyolf,’’ at Gunhild Ella Rentheim 
and Mrs. Wilton in ‘‘John Gabriel Bork- 
man,’’ at Irene and Maia in ‘‘When We 
Dead Awaken’’— where do you find in any 
of them either the ‘‘superior being’’ of 


direct or indirect, of a theory which 
would make woman interchangeable with 
man in regard to all the activities of life? 
Only two of the characters enumerated 
can even be called sympathetic—Asta 
and Ella Rentheim—and neither of these 
displays the smallest ambition to tran- 
scend the limits laid down for her sex by 
the most conventional of social theories. 

M. Lourié is so determined to make 
Ibsen not only a creator of women but 
a champion of woman, that he actually 
lavishes admiration even on Rebecca 
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West and Hedda Gabler. Now I am 
far from saying that there is not a great 
fascination in both these characters. In 
Rebecca there is even an element of no- 
bility; while Hedda, though essentially 
malign and mischievous, has some traits 
which reproduce themselves in so many 
of us, that I, for one, am by no means 
inclined to join in simply stoning her. 
But torepresent such characters as “‘supe- 

/sior beings,’’ proving that Ibsen (to adapt 
Malvolio’s phrase) thinks nobly of the 
feminine soul and in no way approves 
the opinion of Schopenhauer, is to mis- 
represent him grotesquely. Nay, not 
only grotesquely, but injuriously; for 
it is to make him out a flagrantly 
immoral writer. To put forward such 
characters as ideals would be no less im- 
moral than absurd; and Ibsen certainly 
never dreamed of doing so. It would 
be rational, though very far-fetched, to 

_argue that in these later plays Ibsen 
championed the emancipation of woman 
by showing what distortions and vices 
of character her servitude has begotten 
in her. But to represent him as ideali- 
zing woman in order to emphasize her 
claim to freedom and equality, is to fly 
in the face of the plainest facts. 

The truth is that from the date of 
“‘Ghosts’’—or at latest of ‘‘An Enemy of 
the People’’—anything like an active 
“jnterest in the social emancipation of 
woman seems to have faded from the 
poet’s mind. I do not mean that he 
teased to sympathize with it, but merely 
that he had no longer any use for it as 
_a dramatic motive. From ‘The’ Wild 

( Duck’? onward, we find him more and 
more absorbed in psychology, with little 
or no bearing on sociology, and more and 
more addicted, withal, to pure poetry. 

is interest in building ‘‘houses for 
human beings,’’ as Solness puts it, 
has waned. He now builds towers from 
the summit of which we can hear, more 
and more clearly, the music of ‘‘harps 
in the air.’”’ M. Lourié does not seem 
to have heard of a characteristic incident 
that happened in Christiania some years 
ago. I unfortunately cannot lay my 
hand on the exact reference, but the 
gist of the episode is clear in my mind. 
A number of ladies actively interested 
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in the ‘‘Kvindesag’’—the Woman’s Cause 
—organized a little festival in honor of 
their chosen champion, Henrik Ibsen. 
The poet submitted with the best grace 
he could assume; but when the time 
came for him to acknowledge the homage 
of his hostesses, he made one of his brief, 
pregnant speeches, beginning with the 
remark that he did not know what the 
“Kvindesag’’ was! He then went on to 
say that, in his estimation, motherhood, 
with the training of the new generations, 
was the first of woman’s rights and the 
greatest of woman’s privileges—a very 
ancient and respectable doctrine, but 
not at all what the leaders of the Woman's 
Cause had expected to hear from him. 
A typical instance, this, of the misadven- 
tures which are certain to befall whomso- 
ever seeks to force upon Henrik Ibsen 
the apostolate of any sect or party. 

Let me give one more example of the 
way in which M. Lourié presses the most 
unlikely passages from play after play into 
the service of his own particular views. 
Among the quotations by aid of which 
he thinks to show that the innate supe- 
riority of womanisone of Ibsen’s dogmas, 
we find the following from ‘‘John Gabriel 
Borkman’’: 

Borkman (indignantly): ‘Oh, these 
women! They wreck and ruin life for 
us! Play the devil with our whole des- 
tiny—our triumphal progress.’’ 

Foldal: ‘‘Not all of them!’’ 

Borkman: ‘Indeed? Can you tell 
me of a single one that is good for any- 
thing?”’ 

Foldal: ‘‘No, that’s the trouble. The 
few that I know are good for nothing.’’ 

Borkman (with a snort of scorn): 
‘“‘Well, then, what’s the good of it? 
What’s the good of such women existing 
—if you never know them??’’ 

Foldal: ‘‘Yes, John Gabriel, there is 
good in it, I assure you. It is such a 
blessed, beneficent thought that here 
and there in the world, somewhere, far 
away—the true woman exists after all.’’ 

Borkman: “Oh, do spare me that 
poetical nonsense!’’ 

It is immediately on the heels of this 
passage, and as a more or less formal 
deduction from it, that M. Lourié lays 
it down that ‘‘the women of Ibsen 
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are superior beings’! By what possible 
right can he decide that the poet is utter- 
ing his own thoughts through the mouth 
of Foldal? If we must conceive him 
to be speaking his own thoughts at all, 
why may not Borkman be his mouth- 
piece? It is manifest to any one who 
reads the whole scene (one of the greatest 
he ever wrote) that Ibsen is treating both 
Borkman and Foldal with the grimmest 
of irony. He is laughing at both, un- 
questionably; but Foldal is throughout 
the scene, as he certainly is in th’s par- 
ticular passage, the more ridiculous of 
the two. It may be said that Foldal 
is, without knowing it, expounding 
the secret of Borkman’s tragedy—that 
had Borkman possessed the insight to 
recognize the ‘‘true woman” in Ella 
Rentheim, his misfortunes would never 
have happened. But that is sim- 
ply to say that if Borkman had been 
another man his fate would have been 
different. It needs no champion of 
feminism to tell us that a man who, for 
the sake of worldly ambitions, throws 
Over a more or less amiable woman, and 
marries an unamiable woman in her 
stead, makes a dire mistake. It isa 
perfectly gratuitous proceeding to trans- 
late this plain and simple moral into a 
glorification of the Foldal-Lourié ideal 
of ‘‘the true woman.’’ But I beg M. 
Lourié’s pardon—TI am wrong in hyphen- 
ing the ‘‘Foldal-Lourié ideal.’’ Even if 
Ella Rentheim represented the Foldal 
ideal, and even if some remnant of this 
ideal (a survival of his romantic period) 
lurked in the poet’s own soul, it would 
remain absolutely certain that this ideal 
differs in almost every respect from the 
feminist ideal of M. Lourié. It is only 
by wilful deafness to Ella Rentheim’s 
most passionate and fervent utterances 
that any one can mistake her for a 
prophetess of equality and emancipation. 

Is it not evident that the passage 
quoted is purely dramatic, the natural 
utterance of the two characters con- 
cerned, the poet having no thought of 
committing himself to the views of 
either? I take it to be one of many 
passages in his works which he wrote 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
well knowing that he was spreading a 
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snare for the quintessentiators. In the 
autumn of 1887, I spent a day with Ibsen 
at Seby in Jutland. When I asked 
whether he had then any work in hand, 
he answered, with the aforesaid twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘Oh, yes, I’m compounding 
some tomfoolery for next year.’’ The 
‘‘tomfoolery’’ in question turned out to 
be ‘‘The Lady from the Sea.’’ The 
speech seems to me to throw a flood of 
light upon the mood in which the poet 
regards his work. I do not mean that 
he does not take it seriously, or that he 
is guilty of deliberate mystification; but 
I am sure that he is sometimes conscious 
of a malign glee in giving reign to his 
purely dramatic imagination—even spur- 
ring it, perhaps, with the thought of the 
bewilderment of commentators. 

It may perhaps be thought that I am, 
personally, an opponent of female eman- 
cipation, and am simply trying, like M. 
Lourié, to read my own views into Ibsen. 
This is not so. Though I do not quite 
believe with M. Lourié that woman can 
do everything that man can do, as well 
and probably better, I am in favor of re- 
moving all legal restrictions on her activ- 
ities. I would always vote, for instance, 
in favor of female suffrage, though I am 
not quite inconsolable at the tardiness 
of its coming. This topic of female 
emancipation is only one out of many 
that I might equally well have chosen to 
illustrate my point—namely, that the 
poet whom the commentators are always 
striving to enlist in this or that party or 
sect, in reality stands entirely outside 
sects and parties, and simply uses them 
for his dramatic purposes. If you 
want a deliberate and consistent body 
of doctrine, you must go, not to Ibsen, 
but to Tolstoy. In his own person, in 
one of his lyric poems, Ibsen has said, 
“My calling is to question, not to an- 
swer.’’ One of the very few characters 
—two.or three at most—in which we are 
justified in recognizing some trace, some 
aspect, of the poet’s own personality, 
says of himself, ‘‘I am glad that it is 
my mission to be the thirteenth at 
table.’’ At all our banquets of sectarian 
self-gratulation Ibsen plays the part of 
this disquieting guest, as he did at that 
feminist festival in Christiania. 
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traveler 
from Gloucester, 


AS the approaches Annis- 
quam he is sur- 
prised by what seems to be a big pond 
on the right side of the road. As he 
peers over the bridge, he notices the 
water flowing in cooing gurgles toward 
the distant sand-dunes and Ipswich Bay, 
or bubbling at half-tide over the dam, 
scarcely disturbing the placidity of the 
little lake. 

This indented sheet of salt water, 
knowing nothing of the spume and storm 
that convulse the ocean on the other 
side of the dam, ignorant also of the had- 





dock, the cod, the mackerel and the 
smelt (as luscious to the dogfish as to 
ourselves), seems to while away a calm 
and uneventful existence. 

Beyond the memory of man it has 
been called Goose Cove, whether be- 


cause of the tame geese that paddle on 
the easterly side beneath the wooded 
shore, or because in the late fall a few 
storm-beaten birds cease their pathetic 
‘‘*honks”’ and rest their weary wings for 
a few minutes in fancied security on this 
inland sea; or whether because un- 


feathered geese grapple and dredge and 
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dig there for foolish Seaweed: this to 
the amusement of the native fisherman, 
whose private belief it is that the wisest 
summer boarder is a bigger fool than 
ever sprouted from the granite cliffs 
of old Cape Ann. 

To collectors of seaweeds Goose Cove 
might be called the Eldorado of Alge. 
Within its warm, silent shallows are 
found such rare and delicate specimens 
that its sedgy pools have—to change 
the figure—become the Mecca of those 
who fill their albums or herbaria with 
exquisite and filmy fronds of purple, 
pink and green. 

On the other side of the bridge is a toy 
fisherman’s hut, not much over six feet 
high, resting on a flat rock on the lips 
of the cove. The front stoop consists 
(when it consists at all) of a dory, hauled 
up out of the sway of the listless tide. 

A young man, dressed in a precise 
summer costume, clambered over the 
side of the dory, as if he were used to 
trespassing, and, spreading his handker- 
chief on the cleanest thwart, sat down 
upon it with a sigh of satisfaction. He 
had been carried beyond in the car, and 
had walked back in the hot sun. He 
took his hat off and began fanning him- 
self primly. That Moses Coit Pearson 
was a very proper person, even the most 
centered egoist would have perceived. 
His gray flannel suit was immaculate. His 
linen was_ scrupulously laundered. 
His necktie, harmonizing in color with 
the blue shade of his eyes, was folded 
with an artistic touch that was the jeer- 
ing despair of his friends, and his pince- 
nez was perched upon the bridge of his 
straight nose with a care that denoted 
method of character. However, the 
gleam of good-fellowship in Professor 
Pearson’s eyes was enough in itself to 
relieve him of the possible charge— 
he was no prig. 

“To think,’’ he mused, ‘‘that I, of all 
fellows, should spend my life in algology, 
and that this is the place I’ve got to find 
them!’’ 

The professor of seaweeds smiled at 
the humor of the situation. On the 
strength of a most learned essay written 
in Italy on the cystocarp, Harvard had 
offered him the Department of Alge, or 
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Seaweeds, which the young man had 
eagerly accepted, and next fall would see 
him installed in that important chair. 

“It is queer, isn’t it?’’ he repeated. 
The more he smiled, the more attractive 
his face became and the less precise he 
appeared. 

“Hullo!” he 
‘“‘What’s that?’’ 

On the unrippled bosom of the mere 
a woman in a dory floated placidly, 
driven by the zephyrs which had pro- 
jected from behind a head-rock. She 
was not rowing or paddling, but engaged 
in an occupation incomprehensible to 
any but the initiated. Extended on the 
flat bottom of the boat, she peered in- 
tently over the flaring side into a water- 
glass. This she held in position with 
both hands; she was oblivious of the 
fact that as she dipped her head deeper 
into the box the side of the dory dipped 
also, perilously, to the top of its rail. 

Fascinated, the young professor 
watched the apparition. 

“She’ll be over in a minute!’ he 
thought, catching his breath. 

Then the stanch boat would right 
itself, as the head bobbed up and the 
wind floated the dory nearer the middle 
of the lake. 

That the young woman was utterly ab- 
sorbed in the sights she saw beneath the 
surface, was so apparent that, to the 
young man, the catastrophe which was 
providentially deferred from moment 
to moment seemed to be finally inevi- 
table. 

“By Jove! I’ll row out, and 
Professor Pearson did not finish his sen- 
tence, for with a shriek of ecstasy the 
woman’s head disappeared deep into 
the box with a glass bottom, and before 
she realized it, the water was rushing 
like a cataract past her waist into the 
dory. 

‘“‘Hold on to the side of the boat!’ 
the professor cried, as he shoved the 
front stoop off into the water. ‘‘I’ll be 
there in a minute!”’ 

By this time the girl, unable to recover 
her balance, had spilled out as the water 
was spilling in, and the stanch old dory, 
half full, and relieved of its burden, 
easily recovered itself, even though one 
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white arm, half clothed in blue denim, 
grasped the gunwale with desperate self- 
possession. 

“T am so sorry,’’ began the girl, as 
she dropped on the thwart opposite her 
rescuer, the water from every part of 
her trickling down to the dry boards, 
“to be such a nuisance. It’s too 
bad.” 

The man smiled pleasantly upon her, 
and discovered beneath the drip a very 
attractive face and figure. 

“That’s all right,’’ he said; ‘‘don’t 
you bother. I am glad I arrived on the 
scene in time.’’ ‘The sun was hot, and he 
did not hurry his stroke to the shore. 
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dripping vis-a-vis as he would a new 
species. ‘‘See what?’’ 

“Why, the Rhabdonia. I never saw 
one before. I want to get it if I can. 
But you don’t understand, of course.” 
There was a little unconscious droop of 
disappointment in her inflection. 

“You don’t mean the Rhabdonia 
tenera? You didn’t see that?’’ 

‘Indeed I did,’’ she cried, enthusias- 
tically. ‘It was right next to a Graci- 
laria, I am sure. But,’’ with a modest 
pose of her head, ‘“‘I see you know much 
more about alge than Ido. Iam only 
a beginner. This is my first day in 
Goose Cove.”’ 
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“* Oblivious of the fact that as she dipped her head deeper into the box the 
side of the dory dipped also’”’ 


On her side, the girl perceived a fash- 
ionable and precise man whose trousers 
were streaked with water. 

“Oh,’’ she exclaimed again, ‘“‘it is too 
bad! I promise you I won’t shake my- 
self.’’ 

“Shake all you please,’’ the professor 
answered, with his compelling smile. 
“There is one good thing: you can’t 
catch cold in this sun with salt water. 
How far do you have to go?”’ 

The girl laughed merrily. 

“Go? I am not going at all. After 
I bail my dory out, I’m going back. I 
want to see it again.’’ 

“See it again!’’ gasped the professor, 
resting on his oars and regarding his 
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“It’s my first, too—perhaps 

The girl straightened herself with a 
self-conscious motion. 

“TI suppose I ought to introduce my- 
self,’’ the young man hesitated, and then 
took the whole plunge. ‘‘My name is 
Pearson. I am about to occupy the 
chair of Algology in Harvard, but I’m 
afraid I shall do it very badly.’’ 

The girl’s eyes widened with admira- 
tion as she gazed on the embodiment 
of learning opposite to her. She had 
never met any one before who knew 
anything about her new hobby. And 
here was a real professor of seaweeds 
who had rescued her from a too pro- 
longed salt bath—just the kind of man 
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she wanted to talk to and learn from. 
Her sudden awe and admiration must 
have shown itself artlessly, for the pro- 
fessor hastened to add: 

‘*Please don’t worry about my position. 
It has just come, and I don’t believe I 
know anything more about seaweeds 
than you do. Won’t you tell me your 
name now?”’ 

‘‘Alexandra Taggart—-spinster—teach- 
er of mathematics in the high school at 
Nantucket.’’ She rattled this off as if 
she were reciting a lesson. Then they 
both looked into each other’s eyes and 
laughed happily. 

“Tt really is strange’’—the man broke 
the silence first. He had forgotten to 
row, and she had forgotten that she was 
wet—‘‘that we should meet this way— 
right here on my first visit, too! Have 
you your collection with you?”’ 

“Up there’’—she pointed ‘to Annis- 
quam Hill—-‘‘where mother and I are 
boarding with the Thayers.’’ 

‘May I call this evening and look it 
over? I am at the Point. That’s too 
far. I must come over here and stay, 
I am sure, just now.’’ He smiled at 
the girl as he said this, though it must 
be owned that it disconcerted him a 
little to see her blush. 

By this time the little fish-hut had 
its lost stoop restored to it. It took 
only a few minutes to bail out the half- 
swamped dory which they had been tow- 
ing. This she absolutely refused to let 
him do. 

“No. You are not dressed for this 
sort of thing, and I live on the water. I 
do thank you for helping me out of the 
mess. It was very foolish of me. I 
hate to give up, and I want to see if 
I cannot find my Rhabdonia again. 
You needn’t be troubled. It never hap- 
pened before, and it will never happen 
again. No, I insist on your going. I 
shall be dry in an hour. You are wet 
enough. There is your car coming down 
the hill. Good-by—shall I see you this 
evening about eight?”’ 

With an athletic push she shoved the 
dory far out into the tidal lake, leaving 
him standing hat in hand. Was she 
a reality or an undine?—or possibly an 
incarnated Gracilaria tantalizingly arisen 
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from the depths of the wonderful cove? 


The professor turned the leaves of the 
large album lightly. He was far more 
interested in the enthusiastic woman 
than he was in the specimens she had 
so deftly mounted. As she described each 
of the alge in turn, her color came and 
went in a series of beautiful transforma- 
tions that bewildered her guest. ‘He 
was used to girls’ albums filled with the 
commonest varieties of pressed seaweeds; 
but he was not used to this kind of girl. 

““You see,’’ she went on, breathless 
with her enjoyment in having an intelli- 
gent listener, ‘‘I use a hot solution of 
isinglass boiled in alcohol for mounting 
my corallines.’’ 

Moses Pearson assented with profes- 
sional dignity. 

“Don’t you think alcohol is the best 
preservative, especially for the finer 
specimens?”’ 

“‘T use a one per cent. solution of osmic 
acid.’”” Pearson turned another leaf 
idly. 

“Oh, do you? I must make a note of 
that. I wish I knew how to study the 
development of these alge. It is so ex- 
citing. But I should have to own a big 
glass tank and a fifty-dollar microscope 
—and besides, I shouldn’t know how to 
begin. There is no one to teach me.” 

Alexandra Taggart sighed and gazed 
up at the professor expectantly as a 
child does at her teacher. She did not 
know it, but her hobby was her life, and 
teaching the dull routine of an other- 
wise eventless existence. 

Moses Pearson looked into her face 
and thought: ‘‘She is not beautiful, but 
she is true and wholesome—and so fine! 
She is not strong-minded, but she is so 
sweet and tender. She would make a 
man deliriously happy.’’ And this is 
what he said: 

““My dear Miss Taggart, I want you 
to know that the cystocarps are some- 
times naked, but they often contain a 
pericarp. When they do, the develop- 
ment can be studied only with difficulty, 
because the conceptacle, which originates 
from some of the cells below the tricho- 
phore, develops more rapidly than the 
rest of the cystocarp, and so shuts out 
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from view the process 
of the formation of the 
spores. Do you see?” 
Perfunctorily he turned 
another leaf and watched 
her pale before this mo- 
mentous assertion. 

“Of course we Uke 
continued, conscience- 
stricken. 

“Don’t explain!’ Alex- 
andra breathed, rapidly. 
“It is so wonderful! If 
you say another word, 
I’m afraid I shall under- 
stand, and that would 
spoil it all.’’ 

Was Alexandra Tag- 
gart capable of sarcasm? 
Or was she smitten with 
awe? In doubt, the pro- 
fessor dropped his eyes 
to the album and started. 
Before him lay a sickly 
green film most delicately 





other specimens had a 
cheerful or a beautiful look, this one 
had a _ baleful, ominous’ expression. 
It gave the impression of a vege- 
table ‘‘milleped,’’ a sentient alga, that 
with its almost microscopic tendrils 
would clutch at life to drain it—an ani- 
mated spider’s-web, ferocious and inex- 
orable. It was the only seaweed that 
had no name attached to it, but the date 
was appended: ‘‘Nantucket, May 20, 
1899.”’ 

“My God!’’ cried Pearson, forgetting 
himself in his excitement. ‘‘*Where did 
you get that specimen? Do you know 
what it is? It is unmistakable. There 
is only one other like it in existence. I 
saw it in the British Museum a month 
ago. You must tell me all about it!’’ 

But Alexandra Taggart looked up into 
the eyes of the young professor dumbly. 
Her face had become very pale. She 
shook her head, and then turned it away. 

“You must tell me!’’ Pearson insisted, 
with an imperious accent. ‘‘This is too 
important a matter!’’ 

“T can’t,’’ Alexandra whispered, her 
eyes searching miserably for some relief. 
“But you don’t understand, Miss Tag- 
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mounted. While all the «+ py Jove! r’ll row out, and 


Professor Pearson did not finish 
his sentence ”’ 

gart,’’ pleaded the professor, changing 
his tone. ‘‘This is the most important 
matter algologists have to consider. It 
is the question of a new species. You 
may be able to shed the light we have 
been wait.ng for for ten years.”’ 

“I—I cannot tell. Don’t ask me. 
No one would believe me.” Falling 
tears showed that the girl was under 
great mental stress. She looked reso- 
lutely away and shut her lips. 

Moses Pearson looked from the speci- 
men to the girl desperately. To each 
collector there is some Ultima Thule that 
he hopes by chance to attain, and never 
does. This madness for the impossible 
is the spur that sends scientists to the 
uttermost parts of the earth to discover 
a possible left-over mammoth or dodo o1 
pterodactyl, and here was the most mar- 
velous seaweed in the world captive be- 
fore his eyes, tucked in the album of an 
unscientific girl. It was exasperating. 
It was incredible. The professor bent 
forward, and spoke with great gentle- 
ness and solemnity. 

“But, my dear Miss Taggart, you can- 
not know that this specimen is, with 
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It is the most 
I beg you to tell 
me where and how you got it.’”’ 

Alexandra had a mad longing to laugh 


one exception, unique. 
valuable in existence. 


right in the face of the professor’s 
seriousness. This hysterical inclination, 
which a man can never appreciate, she 
checked, but she could not restrain a 
twitching of the lips that ended in a 
distorted smile. 

“You needn’t laugh!’ stormed Pear- 
son. ‘You don’t know what this means 
to me.”’ 

‘“‘Won’t you be satisfied to take it? I'll 
give it to you gladly.’”’ The girl spoke 
gently. ‘It is that or cry, and I don’t 
want to cry before strangers.”’ 

“Forgive me.’’ The professor took her 
hand in his. “I want it awfully. I 
would give anything for it. But I 
wouldn’t take it for the world. You 
can’t call me a stranger now, not after 
all we have been through in so short a 
time, can you? Now, won’t you tell 
me about it?’’ 

Alexandra Taggart released her hand 
slowly. The red color had now returned 
to her cheek, and her eyes had recovered 
their natural joyousness. 

“IT don’t suppose mother will be in 
again. Let us go out on the piazza and 
I will tell you, if you insist upon it. I 
never told herorany one. Noone would 
believe or understand.”’ 

Pearson was not a man who had ever 
been conscious of his heart-beats. Science 
had held him thrall; but now this mis- 
tress, who had hitherto claimed his whole 
vitality and imagination, seemed at the 
same time less important—and more so. 
He could not understand the new para- 
dox. But he knew one thing—he must 
possess that seaweed at any cost; or was 
it that he must possess the girl? Did the 
greater include the less to his perturbed 
mind? And which was the greater? 
This time he did not deliver an essay to 
veil his emotion. He simply said: 

“Thank you. Believe me, I shall al- 
ways value your confidence.’’ 

They passed over the piazza-steps 
and sat down in a hollow of the rocks. 
Before them the broad bay whispered 
mysterious lisping calls. Behind them 
the moon had arisen, answering the long- 
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ing of the ever-moving surface of the 
sea. Her face was poised in shadow, 
and was silhouetted in strength against 
the paling stars. Moses Pearson caught 
his breath as he looked up at her. An 
unmastered form of knowledge, myste- 
rious and alluring, seemed presented to 
his soul. Diffident, tremulous, happy, 
she told him the story of the seaweed. 
In her absorption, she did not seem to 
know when his hand raised hers and 
brushed it tenderly with his lips. They 
were like two children transported to 
a spirit-world, which they both shared, 
but which neither understood. 

Three years before, Alexandra Taggart 
graduated at the Bridgewater Normal 
School. Projected by an impersonal 
teachers’ agency upon the bleak shore of 
Nantucket, she quickly adapted herself 
to her new surroundings, became trusted 
by the conservative islanders, and even 
beloved. Indeed, after her first term at 
school, the wife of Capt. Nathaniel Tarr, 
a retired whaler, insisted upon the girl's 
coming to share their daughterless home. 
Mrs. Tarr’s only girl-child had died in 
babyhood, and the woman cherished the 
maternal delusion that had Mamie lived, 
she would have been the exact image of 
Miss Taggart. Such harmless hallucina- 
tions are apt to sweeten the lives of 
homeless children. Thus Alexandra was 
adopted into the Tarr family, and was 
put in the large front bedroom at the top 
of the stairs. The captain and his wife 
slept below, off the dining-room. This 
was doubly convenient—it did not tax 
Mrs. Tarr’s rheumatism, and it was easier 
for the captain, when he came in late at 
nine o’clock from the Captains’ Club 
down at the end of the main street, not 
to have to tramp up-stairs and disturb 
the household. 

The other member of the family was 
Jud. Judson Tarr was a backward, 
bashful, harmless youth of twenty-five. 
He was the sole heir of the old white 
homestead, with its circular ‘‘lookout,’’ 
where the captain spent his mornings, 
telescope at eye, watching for a whaling- 
bark in which he had a one-third interest. 
This occupation kept him busy and 
guessing, for it was possible for the bark 
to come in within fifteen months of 





























any day when he looked for it, and it was 
liable never to turn up at all. 

Now Jud, freckle-faced, sandy-haired, 
obedient and downtrodden, had prom- 
ised his father never to go to sea. The 
consequence was, that in the pursuit 
of hisoath he had never left the island. 
Jud was all conscience and very little 
man. What can you expect of a boy 
whose glassy blue eyes veil the madness 
for adventure behind a nicked counter 
in the careful adjustment of twelve 
ounces of sugar to the pound? Perhaps 
his masterful mother hoped that the 
sprightly young schoolma’am might be 
the plaster cast foreordained to heal het 
boy’s broken spirit. 

Opportunity and propinquity being 
forgers of temptation, Judson fell hope- 
lessly in love as soon as the young lady 
was installed in loco sorosis. 

These retired sea-captains who live 
on fish and vegetables, pork and canned 
goods, with meat only once a week, al- 
ways have a spare shot in their lockers 
to the surprise of the ignorant. Jud’s 
condition was now the hoped-for sensa- 
tion of the old people. He blossomed 
out in new clothes with awkward glory. 
The nominal sum which Alexandra paid 
per week did not half compensate for the 
bounteous board with which she was 
confronted. Jud, who neither smoked 
nor chewed nor drank, whose morals 
were as irreproachable as his manners 
were incorrigible, forsook his knife and 
took to his fork in a martyrdom that 
ought to have softened the hardest heart. 

But Alexandra either did not or pre- 
tended not to see the havoc or the im- 
provement that she had wrought. On 
calm half-holidays Jud waded out into 
pools and grappled for seaweeds, which 
his heart’s delight sorted, analyzed, 
pressed and mounted with an insouciance 
that was maddening. Why should she 
spend her spare time in such unreason- 
able pursuits? Why didn’t she collect 
him? 

At last the crisis could no longer be 
postponed. It came like a tornado one 
quiet Sabbath evening after church. 
The old people had gone to bed. It had 
been their custom during the last few 
months to retire about an hour before 
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their usual time, to give Jud a chance. 
This evening proved that their foresight 
had not been in vain. 

With a voice shaking with emotion, 
with eyes so full that he could hardly 


see the object of his courage, the young 
man told her of the love that she had so 
unwittingly and so powerfully inspired. 

“T have never had anything I wanted 
in my life,’”’ Jud continued, choking. 
“I’m a hermit-crab; but I love you 
with my whole soul. 1 dream of you 
nights. I never make a sale but you 
are before me. I cannot—I cannot live 
without you. If you don’t have me, I 
shall die—I know I shall. I tell you,I 
would rather be one of them seaweeds 
pressed in your book than not to be near 
you at aill.”’ 

Aghast at the depth of passion which 
she had evoked in what she had hitherto 
looked upon as an insignificant soul, 
Alexandra sat before her strange lover 
dumb. Absorbed in her seaweeds, she 
had forgotten the man at her side, and 
now after these months of canine com- 
panionship he reminded her of the value 
of his existence in no wncertain voice. 

At this solemn moment his insignifi- 
cance was transformed into dignity, his 
weakness into strength, his ugliness into 
harmony and his dependence into reso- 
lution. Her heart smote her, and yet, 
though she saw him at her feet, his pa- 
thetic plea fell upon unresponsive ears. 

“But, Jud, dear Jud!”’ she said. 

In the dim kerosene-light the young 
man was seen to turn frightfully pale. 
“This is a great mistake, and I am so 
sorry. Don’t you see?’’ continued Alex- 
andra, gently. ‘‘I have always depended 
on you as on a brother, and you are so 
helpful and such a.splendid wader.”’ 

“I would wade all my life for you!’’ 
exploded Jud. 

“But I don’t want you to,’ 
girl, firmly. 

“Do you mean that, Miss Taggart?’’ 
Judson Tarr arose; in the pallor of the 
green shade he had a ghostly color. ‘Is 
this final?’’ 

““Yes,’’ Alexandra answered, steadily, 
confronting him. ‘‘Ilike you: but Ican 
never be your wife. It is absolutely 
final.’’ 


said the 
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Without another word the young man 
left the room, and neither she nor his 
family ever saw him again. That morn- 
ing at dawn a fishing-schooner sailed, 
and aboard her Judson Tarr with a bro- 
ken heart and a broken oath. 

Seafaring people accept the sudden 
tragedies of life with a philosophy that 
often shames us landsmen. When Al- 
exandra Taggart told her side of the 
story, and when, after a few days’ sus- 
pense, the mail brought the sequel, the 
two old people accepted the catastrophe 
with resignation. As the unconscious 
cause of the family misery, Alexandra 
proposed at once to leave the house; but 
the bereaved parents returned a positive 
and tender refusal. 

“Ye ain’t got no other home here, hev 
ye?’’ asked the captain, tremulously 
trying to find the bowl of his pipe with 
a burning match. 

“No, I haven’t—but—— 

“We ain’t got nootherchild but you, 
now that Jud’s gone, have we?’’ urged 
the old wife, wiping her streaming eyes. 

“Oh; I am so sorry—so sorry———”’ 

“It can’t be helped nohow—you stay 
with us as long as you teach among us— 
that’s a dear, an’ you can comfort us a 
little, can’t she, father?’? The woman 
turned a lined and quivering face to her 
husband. 

So Alexandra did not go, and the time 
spedon. No word came, and Jud’s ab- 
sence grew slowly into one long year of 
uncomplaining anguish. The couple aged 
rapidly, and clung the closer together. 

It was a night in the late, warm June. 
The moon was full, and beating in at the 
open hall-window. No one thinks of 
locking doors in Nantucket. It is prob- 
ably the most honest community in the 
country. Alexandra slept in her old 
room at the head of the ‘‘landing,”’ and, 
since Jud had gone, always with her door 
open. 

It was past one when she was awa- 
kened by a rustling outside her door. It 
was so unusual a sound that she sat 
straight up in bed. The moon illumined 
the hall and threshold of her room. In 
the lustrous splendor of the light a figure 
stood. Immovable, it seemed to regard 
her solemnly. It had a familiar look. 


” 


It was the very counterpart of Jud, ex- 
cept that its face was furrowed and 
bearded and worn to emaciation. But 
the strangest thing of all was that, from 
every part of its surface, from its matted 
hair to its gaping boots, streams of water 
trickled and fell to the floor in sibilant 
tinklings. 

Trained by this time to the ways of 
the sea, Alexandra had but one thought, 
and that was not of fear. Here was Jud, 
come home after all these months. In 
his eagerness he had swum to shore, and 
stealing in, as he easily could have done, 
was halting at the threshold on the way 
up to his room in the attic. Instinctive- 
ly she reached for her wrapper and got 
out of bed, swift to help and to wel- 
come him. 

There he stood dripping, dripping as 
if the water came from the uttermost 
depths and would never cease. Steadily 
he looked upon her approach. Even as 
she had remembered them to have done 
before, his wasted features twitched with 
the anguish of his passion. Barefooted, 
the girl crept nearer. The glory of the 
moon enveloped him. He stood as in 
an etching before her. Si° could have 
touched him. She would have done so 
if she had loved him. 

To her astonishment, as she looked, 
he faded before her sight, and was gone. 
Unfrightened, she came to the sill of the 
door. On the other side she saw the 
pool of water, and did not care to wet 
her feet. Thinking that possibly the 
glare of the moon had tricked her eyes, 
and that he had fled up-stairs, she went 
back to bed, exulting in the joy in store 
for the old people. Soon after, she fell 
happily asleep. 

But when morning came, she thought 
the visit only a dream, and would have 
continued to think so had she not been 
confronted by a pool of drying water. 
Something lurked in this. It was filmy 
and green, and seemed to writhe. Alex- 
andra’s experienced eyes discerned on 
the floor a seaweed, in color and shape 
and kind unknown to her. Not touch- 
ing it with her fingers, she slipped a 
piece of cardboard under it and dried the 
water off. By the feeling she knew that 
this was salt. 








She mopped up what was left of the 
water, and it made a half a pailful. But 
the seaweed she put in her wash-bowl, 
where it floated, an evil cloud, clutching 
in vain at the smooth, unpulsating 
sides. 

Alexandra found no evidence in Jud’s 
room that he had been there; she thought 
it wise to keep the incident to herself. 
But the seaweed, gift of the 
in spite of its stinging protestations, she 
mounted in her album, where it remained 
the sole evidence of her unique 
rience. 

‘And that is the whole story,” 
concluded, ‘‘true in particular, 
and I don’t suppose, Professor Pearson, 
that you believe a word of it.’’ 

“Has Jud ever heard 
again?’’ Pearson asked, looking up into 
the girl’s face intently. 

“That is the strangest part of it. Cap- 
tain Tarr received a letter just before I 
left, stating that the ship in which Jud 
sailed from Singapore was lost in a ty- 
phoon with all hands aboard, over a year 
ago. So, according to that letter ae 

‘He must have been dead at 
three months when you thought you saw 
him,’’ the professor interrupted, gravely. 

The girl answered with a solemn 
nod. 

‘Believe you?’’ mused the young man. 
“T couldn’t help believing you unless I 
were a fool. That which you found the 
next morning is the Sargassum hominis. 
This alga grows only in the Indian Ocean 
upon the body of a drowned man. But 
it is so rare that only one other specimen 
besides yours has been collected and 
classified.”’ 

The professor 


fantom, 


expe- 


she 


every 


been from 


least 


stopped, while his 
thoughts wandered over the problem 
how science, that combats all spirit 
phenomena, is, after all, the one power 
to prove the validity of their righteous 
claims when these are presented. 

But all Alexandra could say was, 
“Poor Jud—poor Jud!’ 


It was now late. The moon irradi- 
ated the face of the girl. The subject 
and the hour had moved them both 
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Pearson’s 


greatly. For the moment, 
sympathies were all with the 
broken man who had elected privation 
and death because he could not live 
without the one loved—and 
who- 

“*You will not part with that seaweed,’’ 
said the professor, gravely. ‘You 
said that would rather 
pressed in your album 


heart- 


woman he 


re- 


member he he 


be a specimen 


than live apart from you. Don’t you 
understand? He brought you the thing 


most for. Literally, 


Who can say that 


you would care 
he gave you his life. 
you do not hold his spirit in your hands? 


It is a sacred legacy. You will treat it 


as such, I am sure.”’ 

Alexandra looked down upon the 
speaker. Her eyes were’ brimming. 
Her bosom rose and fell as the tide of 


emotion swept over her. She had never 


met a man of such refinement of feel.ng 
before. 
*“But,’’ she 
wanted it yourself 
anything for it.’’ 
Reverently 
around hers. 
‘*How could I take a man’s soul?’’ he 
cried. ‘“‘Give me woman’s 
heart! I want yours. I want you!” 
“You haven’t known me a very great 
while!’’ protested the girl. 
“Alexandra, look!’’ Masterfully 
took her face between his hands and held 
it close to his. ‘I did not doubt your 


whispered, ‘‘you said you 
that you would give 


his two hands’ closed 


instead a 


he 


story. Indeed, I demonstrated its truth. 
Do you doubt mine, and do you not see 
anything in my eyes to demonstrate 
that?”’ 

“T see something,’’ she admitted, 
faintly. 


‘You couldn’t see it all,’’ he urged, 
solemnly; ‘‘there is too much of it.”’ 

Alexandra shut the covers of her her- 
barium gently—very gently; yet, as the 
leaves closed upon the Sargassum ho- 
minis, she could have said that she 
heard the exhalation of a wasted sigh. 

She could have said so, but she did not. 
For living love ignores the dead whom it 
cannot forget. 
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**Could anything be more miraculous than an actual 
but could not, 


Johnson longed all his life to see one; 
thence to the church-vaults, 


I 


F Doctor Johnson was denied the privi- 
lege of seeing a ghost, others of less 
fame in the literary and social world have 
been more fortunate. Well-authenti- 
cated accounts of spirit visitations have 
come down to us from the storied past. 
Thousands of people living at the present 
time claim to have had, some time dur- 
ing their lives, psychical experiences of 
the supernormal world. Orthodox science 
(for science has its orthodoxy as well as 
religion) scouts at the whole subject, 
contemptuously brushing aside the evi- 
dence adduced to support the belief in 
apparitions, as so much ‘‘midsummer 
madness.’’ The reason for this is ob- 
vious. Science, by declaring that mind 
is simply the product of organized mat- 
ter, strikes at the very root-idea of spir- 
itualistic philosophy. The immortality 
of science is the immortality of un- 
conscious physical forces, nothing more. 
In the language of Professor Haeckel 
(‘Riddle of the Universe’’), ‘‘Monistic 
cosmology proves, on the basis of the 
law of substance, that there is no person- 
al God; comparative and genetic psy- 


chology show there cannot be an immor- 
tal soul.’’ 
fessor Haeckel is 


But it seems to me that Pro- 
“dogmatizing from 
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and tapped on coffins.’’ 








authentic Ghost ? The 


English 
though he went to Cock Lane, and 
Carlyle: 


‘““Sartor Resartus 


negative premises.’’ As the Apostle of 
Science he claims too much. Science 
has nothing to do with such conceptions 
as the soul and the existence of God. 
Rather do they belong to the domain 
of philosophy and religion. The instant 
that the scientific man abandons his 
special field of inquiry—the inventorying 
of facts and the study of the laws of 
sequence, et cetera—and begins to specu- 
late upon the origin of things, upon 
causality, he invades the domain of 
metaphysics. And we well may ask, 
What is his preparation in this particu- 
lar field of knowledge? As a working 
hypothesis, science has adopted the 
mechanical theory of the universe. It 
had to begin somewhere, but this ‘‘me- 
chanical theory’’ is merely a working 
hypothesis after all. It is only a haif- 
truth. 

The great problem of Being—the 
Riddle of the Universe—is outside of 
any such shallow conceptions. Says 
Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan: 

“The whole gist of the contention of 
Professor Haeckel and his school is that 
scientific answers to scientific problems 
are trustworthy; and that the intro- 
duction of metaphysical considerations in 
the solutions of these problems is wholly 
inadmissible. So far they are on secure 
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ground. But they go further than this. 
They assume or imply that the problem 
of the universe, as a whole, is a scientific 
problem—which it assuredly is not; and 
that the introduction of metaphysical 
considerations is here also inadmissible, 
which shows that they do not understand 
the nature of the riddle which men, since 
the dawn of reason, have attempted to 
answer.”’ 

Says Prof. William James, psycholo- 
gist of Harvard University, and erst- 
while president of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research: ‘‘Science taken in its 
essence should stand only for a method, 
and not for any special beliefs, yet, as 
habitually taken by its votaries, Science 
has come to be identified with a certain 
fixed general belief, the belief that the 
deeper order of Nature is mechanical 
exclusively, and that non-mechanical 
categories are irrational ways of conceiv- 
ing and explaining even such a thing as 
human life.”’ 

We should go then to the philosophers, 
and not to the scientists, for the true 
interpretation (if such be possible) of 
the sphinx-riddle of the cosmos. Schools 
of philosophy are divided into material- 
istic and idealistic. Of late years, the 
materialistic school has been on the 
wane among thinking men. The inade- 
quacy of materialism really to explain 
anything has been patent for a long 
time. That the universe is a psychism, 
is gradually dawning upon many who 
have held the materialistic conception 
of things. Many celebrated men of 
science known to the modern world have 
upheld the idealistic philosophy, such as 
Sir John Herschel, St. George Mivart, 
Joseph Le Conte, Professor Cope, Lord 
Kelvin, Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir Will- 
iam Crookes and Camille Flammarion. 


II 


Granting, then, the existence of spirit, 
and the strong probability of the immor- 
tality of the human soul, we may ask: 
What of the phenomena of spiritualism? 


Are there such things as ghosts? Do the 
souls which have become embodied upon 
some subtler plane of matter, after hav- 
ing passed through the gates of death, 
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ever communicate with the denizens of 
this world? 

The questions are worth considering, 
if we grant the premises of the reality of 
spirit. Crookes, Wallace ari Flam- 
marion years ago broke ground in the 
region of the supernormal and studied 
the phenomena of spiritualism. Crookes’s 
remarkable experiments with D. D. 
Home, the medium, are well known. 

While science ignored the phenomena 
of spiritism, the evidence in support of 
the same kept on accumulating. Thou- 
sands of converts, reputable men and 
women, were won over to the cause of 
occultism. Irresponsible persons, un- 
trained in scientific methods of research, 
rushed into the breach made by early 
p-oneers like Crookes and Wallace, and 
began to talk and write the veriest bal- 
derdash about the supernatural. Finally, 
the Society for Psychical Research was 
formed in London (1882), for the study 
of alleged occult phenomena. Scientific 
methods exclusively were to be employed 
in the investigations. Some very promi- 
nent students of psychology and well- 
known scientists became identified with 
this society, such as Prof. William 
James, Sir William Crookes, Professor 
Lodge, Edmund Gurney, Frank Pod- 
more, F. W. H. Myers, Professor Sidg- 
wick, Dr. Richard Hodgson, Dr. Charles 
Richet, et cetera. If orthodox men of 
science, at the outset, looked askance 
at the doings of the society, they have 
been forced to admit at this late date 
(after twelve years’ existence of the or- 
ganization) that some monumental work 
has been accomplished, at least in throw- 
ing light upon certain phases of psycho- 
physical phenomena, such as dreams, 
hallucinations and hypnotism. In a 
remarkable report, ‘‘A Census of Hallu- 
cinations,’’ the following startling con- 
clusion was reached: 

“Between deaths and apparitions of 
dying persons a connection exists which 
is not due to chance alone. This we hold 
as a proved fact.’’ 

The voluminous evidence collected by 
the Society for Psychical Research was 
carefully weighed and sifted. Cases 
about which there lurked a shadow of 
doubt indicative of coincidence or the 

















like, were eliminated. Only the most 
crucial were selected. Several theories 
were advanced in explanation of the 
facts adduced: 

(1) Telepathic communication from 
the dying to the living. 

(2) Post-mortem telepathy. 

(8) Visitations from actual ghostly 
entities, endowed with intelligence. 

The first two theories were regarded 
as the most plausible. The third, which 
is the favorite exposition of the sp‘ritual- 
istic cult, had but few supporters, if 
any. 

Before proceeding further, let us dis- 
cuss the subject of telepathy briefly, for 
it is the very sheet-anchor, as it were, 
of modern psychical research. It is a 
word coined to indicate ‘‘thought-trans- 
ference’’ (from tele—at a distance; and 
pathos—feeling). 

Mr. Frank Podmore, of the Society 
for Psychical Research, defines telepathy 
as ‘‘a communication between mind and 
mind other than through the known 
channels of the senses. The ex- 
perimental evidence has shown that a 
simple sensation or idea may be trans- 
ferred from one mind to another, and 
that this transference may take place 
alike in the normal state and the hyp- 
notic trance.”’ 

The experiments show that mental 
concepts or ideas may be transferred to 
a distance. 

In explanation of the 
Mr. Podmore advances the 
hypothesis: 

“Tf we leave fluids and radiant nerve- 
energy on one side, we find practically 
only one mode suggested for the tele- 
pathic transference, viz.: that the phys- 
ical changes which are the accompani- 
ments of thought or sensation in the 
agent are transmitted from the brain as 
undulations in the intervening medium, 
and thus excite corresponding changes 
in some other brain, without any other 
the organism being necessarily 
implicated in the transmission.”’ 

The above theory is more or less based 


phenomena, 
following 


port.on o7 


on the assumption that telepathy is a 
physical something, which obeys phys- 
ice] laws. But is this a fact? Let me 
quote a portion of an address delivered 
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by A. J. Balfour before the Society for 
Psychical Research (1894): 

“Is this telepathic action an ordinary 
case of action from a center of disturb- 
ance? Is it equally diffused in all direc- 
tions? ... It must, so to speak, get beaten 
out thinner and thinner the further it gets 
removed from its original source. But 
is this so? Is it even credible that the 
mere thoughts, or, if you please, the 
neural changes corresponding to these 
thoughts, of any individual could have 
in them the energy to produce sensible 
effects oqually in all directions, for dis- 
tances which do not, as far as our investi- 
gations go, appear to have any necessary 
limit? It I think, and 
in any case there is no evidence whatever 
that this equal diffusion actually takes 
place. The will-power, whenever will 
is used, or the thoughts, in cases where 


is, incredible; 


will is not used, have an effect, as a rule, 
only upon one or two individuals at most. 
There is no appearance of general diffu- 
sion. There is no indication of any dis- 
turbance equal at equal distances from 
its origin and radiating from it alike in 
every direction.’’ 

The telepathic energy, Jike a bullet 
from a gun, proceeds directly from the 
projector to the percipient. 

The reader will conclude from 
above statement that ‘‘telepathy’’ 
by no means be fitted into the physical 
laws of the universe, such as we know 
them, at this stage of our intellectual 
progress. It seems to transcend them. 
It may be that the laws of mind are high- 
er laws. Mr. F. W. H. Myers, than whom 
no more original thinker along psychical 
lines exists, “‘The simplest case 
of thought-transference, if onceadmitted, 
breaks down the physiological 
synthesis of man, and opens a doorway 
out of materialism which can never again 
be shut.”’ 

And now as to the bearing of telep- 
athy upon apparitions seen at the time 
of (or soon after) the death of individuals. 


the 
can 


says: 


purely 


As an illustration, I will take a well- 
authenticated case from the records of 
the Society for Psychical Research. 


The percipient was a farmer residing at 
Redhill, England, who recites the fol- 
lowing: 
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“About two o’clock on the morning 
of October 21, 1881, while I was perfect- 
ly wide-awake and looking at a lamp 
burning on my wash-stand, a person, as 
I thought, came into my room by mis- 
take, and stopped, peering into the look- 
ing-glass on the table. It soon occurred 
to me that the face was that of Robinson 
Kelsey, a man I knew well and who had 
a habit of wearing his hair long behind. 
When I raised myself up in bed and 
called out, the figure instantly disap- 
peared. The next day I mentioned to 
some of my friends how strange it was. 
So thoroughly impressed was I of what 
I had seen that I searched the local 
papers that day (Saturday) and the fol- 
lowing Monday and Tuesday, believing 
his death would be in one of them. On 
the following Wednesday a man, who 
formerly was my drover, came and told 
me that Robinson Kelsey was_ dead. 
Anxious to know at what time he died, 
I wrote to the family undertaker at 
L , who learned from the brother-in- 
law of the deceased, that he died at 
two A. M.” 

The morning was that on which the 
percipient beheld the vision. The com- 
munication was undoubtedly _ tele- 
pathic, and there are hundreds of other 
cases, far more remarkable than the 
one just quoted, in which the percip- 
ient is given information of such a 
nature as absolutely to convince him of 
the reality of the spiritual visitation, or, 
to be more explicit, of the actual entity 
of the phantasm. In another place, I 
have the following to say about this: 
“One of the difficulties in the way of 
such a hypothesis is the clothing of 
the deceased—can that, too, be dis- 
embodied? Thought-transference (con- 
scious or unconscious), I think, is the 
only rational explanation of such phan- 
tasms. The vision seen by the per- 
cipient is not an objective but a subjec- 
tive thing—a hallucination produced by 
the unknown force called telepathy. 
The vision need not coincide exactly with 
the date of the death of the transmitter, 
but may make its appearance years after- 
ward, remaining latent in the subjective 
mind of the percipient.’’ 


Some very thoughtful investigators 
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have come to the conclusion in cases 
where phantasms of the dead are seen 
long after the death of persons, that the 
telepathic communications must be from 
the denizens of the supersensible world— 
the world of spirits—and are not latent 
impressions revived in the minds of the 
percipients. This is undoubtedly the 
easiest way out of the labyrinth, and I 
am not very adverse to taking it; yet, 
until the evidence is more conclusive, I 
think it better to exhaust all material 
explanations before adopting the post- 
mortem hypothesis; for it must be re- 
membered that phantasms of the living 
are as frequently seen as apparitions of 
the dead. Among the strong supporters 
of after-death communications is F. W. 
H. Myers. 

Ghosts, then, as may be gathered from 
the opinions hitherto expressed, are not 
actual entities, as claimed by spiritual- 
ists, but figments of the brain of the per- 
cipient—hallucinations engendered by 
telepathic impacts from other minds, 
living or disembodied. This conclusion, 
however, does not detract from the mys- 
tery at all. 
physical explanations. It is, in my 
opinion, one of the unknown forces of 
the soul. 

Orthodox science, in its contemptuous 
rejection of the evidence for telepathy 
and like phenomena, is largely influ- 
enced by the fact that such phenomena 
cannot be produced at will. All phys- 
ical laws of matter are easily attested 
by experiments, provided one has the 
proper apparatus. For example, say 
to a student that hydrogen and oxygen 
are the component elements of water, 
and he can verify the fact at any time. 
Experiments in telepathy, on the other 
hand, cannot be made at will; they are 
isolated in character, and hence are re- 
garded with suspicion by scientific dog- 
matists. 

However, there is one class of super- 
normal phenomena (so called) that the 
student of the occult may investigate 
whenever he pleases, and that is the 
kind known as ‘“‘mediumistic.’’ Pro- 
fessional mediums will produce ghosts 
galore for you, for a consideration, in 
prices ranging from fifty cents to fifty 


Telepathy transcends all 
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dollars. This field of psychic research 
is a well-worked one, and affords many 
abnormal character-studies to the ob- 
servant student of human nature. My 
advice to seekers after transcendental 
knowledge who purpose investigating 
professional spirit-mediums, may be ex- 
pressed in the famous reply of Mr. Punch 
to young people contemplating matri- 
mony—‘‘Don’t!’’ To paraphrase Dante, 
the words ‘‘Abandon all hope (of getting 
at the truth), ye who enter here!’’ should 
properly be inscribed over the entrance 
to the domicile of the professor of sham- 
witchcraft—the spirit-medium of the 
twentieth century. Particularly is this 
caution to be observed in the case of 
physical mediums—the producers of al- 
leged materializations, the slate-writers, 
the rope-tiers, the trumpet-speakers, 
and others of that ilk. They are for the 
most part harpies preying on the credu- 
lity of the public. Professional mediunis 
are in the business to make a living. 
They must produce phenomena for their 
patrons, or starve. If they possess any 
genuine psychic power, it is so often over- 
clouded with fraudulent manifestations 
that it becomes difficult for the investi- 
gator to distinguish between what is true 
and what is false. 

A very interesting phase of modern 
spiritism is table-tilting and planchette- 
writing. The great physicist, Faraday, 
has pretty well demonstrated the fact 
that table-tilting and planchette-moving 
are the result of unconscious muscular 
action on the part of the sitter or sitters. 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has verified this conclu- 
sion by a series of unique experiments. 
Automatic writing with a pen or pencil 
comes under the same category. Prof. 
Augusto Tamburini explains the definite 
and varying characters of the supposed 
authors oi the messages as the result of 
self-suggestion. As by hypnotic or post- 
hypnotic suggestion a subject may be 
made to think he is Napoleon or a chim- 
ney-sweep, so by self-suggestion, the 
subliminal consciousness may be made 
to think that he is X and Y, and to tilt 
or rap messages in the character of X 
and Y. 

Professor Tamburini is unquestion- 
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ably correct in his conclusions, but he 
does not provide for a very unique phase 
of the phenomena, viz.: The innumer- 
able well-authenticated cases where facts 
are obtained not within the conscious 
knowledge of the planchette-writer or 
table-tilter. It is just here that we enter 
upon the most mysterious and soul- 
perplexing of sphinx-riddles. Telepathy 
from the living or dead seems to be the 
only lucid explanation. For many rea- 
sons, I should prefer the explanation of 
telepathy from the living, though I am 
not dogmatically wedded to this view. 
The facts are received in the subconscious 
memory of the sitter, and afterward 
raised to the level of conscious thought 
through the medium of automatic 
writing. The existing of a subconscious 
or “subliminal self’? in man (highly 
receptive and intelligent) is now a well- 
recognized fact among advanced psy- 
chologists. All of the experiments go to 
sustain it. It is this ‘‘subliminal self’’ 
that has to do mainly with telepathy. 

In my opinion, phantasms of the dead 
are psychical experiences too well at- 
tested to be denied. They are not real 
entities, but hallucinations superinduced 
in the mind of the percipient by tele- 
pathic impact from sources known or un- 
known. 


III 


The subject of haunted houses now 
comes up. If there be such things, the 
law of telepathy assuredly applies; that 
is to say—the visions witnessed in such 
mansions must have some causal con- 
nection with the minds of those still in 
the flesh (phantasms of the living), or 
with the souls of the disembodied (phan- 
tasms of the dead). This theory is finely 
shadowed forth in Bulwer-Lytton’s story 
of ‘‘The House and the Brain,’’ where a 
mesmerizer, living at a distance, succeeds 
in impressing a certain old domicile in 
London with the evil creations of his dis- 
eased fancy. Those who are en rapport 
with the hypnotizer see the phantasms, 
and are filled with horror. 

The following account of a haunted 
room was told to me by my friend, Mrs. 
x , of Baltimore: 

“In the summer 'of 18—, I went with 








my husband on atrip North. ... At 
Lake George the mysterious occurrence 
took place. 

“At the hotel we were given a room on 
the fourth floor. We retired to bed early, 
and slept soundly. At last I awoke, and 
began to think of my journey South and 
the clothes I had to rearrange in my 
trunks. My face was toward the wall. 
Presently, I turned over to seek slumber 
again, when I beheld within an arm’s 
length of the bed, in the full play of the 
moonlight, the figure of a beautiful young 
girl about eighteen years of age. Her 
magnificent hair fell loosely down to her 
waist. She was standing by my couch 
regarding me intently. Her garments 
appeared to be dripping with water. I 
screamed with fright, and shook my 
husband to arouse him from his deep 
slumber. By that time the mysterious 
figure had vanished. It is needless to 
say that we left the hotel the next morn- 
ing; I would not have slept another 
night under that roof for a million dol- 
lars. The summer after this event, I 
was at Berkeley Springs, Virginia. There 
I was introduced one evening to two 
elderly ladies from New Orleans. I 
related, among other experiences of 
travel, my adventure at Lake George. 
The ladies begged me to describe the 
figure of the ghost. I complied, where- 
upon they immediately burst into tears, 
stating that my description was exactly 
that of their niece, the beautiful 
Miss , who had been drowned in 
Lake George while boating with her 
fiancé, to whom she was to have been 
married in the following autumn. The 
death of the poor girl was prior to my 
seeing the vision. I was given to under- 
stand that she had occupied the same 
room in which my husband and myself 
had slept.”’ 

The ultra-spiritualist, in explaining 
this curious phenomenon, would un- 
doubtedly attribute it to a genuine 
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ghostly visitation, but I believe it can be 
accounted for on the theory of telepathic 
communications from the living. The 
clerks, and in all probability many of the 
guests of the hotel, were cognizant of the 
fact of the girl’s death, and the circum- 
stances surrounding it. They, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, transferred their 
impressions to Mrs. X , who had a 
hallucination of the fantom of the 
drowned girl. 

It has been the observation of all stu- 
dents of psychical research that telepathic 
messages occur almost invariably be- 
tween persons who are bound together by 
ties of blood or friendship. The story 
just related is an exception to the rule. 
Experiments in simple thought-transfer- 
ence have demonstrated the possibility 
of transmitting impressions of numbers, 
drawings, playing-cards, et cetera, to 
persons not under hypnotic conditions. 
In these experiments, people were se- 
lected as percipients without special re- 
gard to any real or supposed spiritual 
affinity existing between them and the 
projectors of the concepts. Persons 
who are ‘‘sensitives’’ are more or less 
subject to psychical infection; that is 
to say, highly receptive to suggestions 
from others, consciously or unconsciously 
transmitted. 

I have had the pleasure of sleeping in 
many haunted houses—Washington is 
full of them—but I have never witnessed 
any apparitions. Perhaps I am not im- 
pressionable enough for a first-class 
ghost-seer; I lack the clairvoyant and 
the clairaudient faculties which many 
persons possess, unknown to themselves. 
The haunted houses wherein all sorts of 
spiritual antics, such as the ringing of 
bells, moving of heavy objects, opening 
of locked doors, et cetera, are said to 
take place, I regard with suspicion. In- 
vestigation, in the vast majority of these 
cases, reveals the fact of jugglery on the 
part of occupants of the domiciles. 
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BARBARIC PEARL AND GOLD 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


“T ‘HE plump-faced, dark-complexioned, 

shiny-eyed Oriental princes of to- 
day are the descendants, actual or 
potential, of the oldest aristocracy in 
the world. For although other geo- 
graphical areas of the globe may have 
been the scenes of civilizations earlier 
than that of India, yet they have long 
since died out; whereas the history of 
India is continuous for somewhere about 
four thousand years. 

To be sure, the greater part of this 
history is legendary; but the fiction in 
it is based on fact; the flights of poetry 
and imagination are supported on pin- 
ions of reality. After eliminating the 
gods and demigods, demons and heroes, 
magic and miracles, there remains still 
the certainty that there have existed in 
the peninsula mighty kings, glorious 
poets, noble intellects; that there have 
been royal courts of extravagant splen- 
dor, gorgeous triumphs and festivals, 
a luxury and magnificence of life that 
have never been surpassed. There have 
been religions of inspiring beauty and 
impressive austerity, and philosophies 
of unexampled subtlety and profound 
insight. And side by side with all these, 
there have been the fierce and devas- 
tating wars, appalling famines and pesti- 
fences, deep conspiracies, terrible re- 





venges, massacres and treacheries, and 
wickedness and inhumanity shameless 
and rampant. The mere ascertainable 
matters of fact of India’s story outdo 
the fables and inventions of the pur- 
veyors of fiction. We see human nature 
evolving itself unrestrained in its highest 
barbaric phase. 

In India, before the rule of England 
was fixed upon it, there never had been 
or could be peace. It never was a homo- 
geneous, self-conscious people, but a 
fortuitous aggregation of nations more 
or less mutually hostile, one after another 
striving for supremacy, but resisting all 
efforts to become combined in a per- 
manent empire. There are, I believe, 
more distinct languages in India than 
in Europe, and there are no less than 
five hundred thousand incompatible 
castes, forming to-day one of the insolu- 
ble problems which English rule has to 
handle. And since the era of Mohammed, 
the faith of Islam has been at deadly 
enmity with that of the Hindus, and 
were the English grip to slacken, the 
three hundred millions of India would 
spring at one another’s throats on this 
quarrel alone. 

Of such forebears, I say, are the 
swarthy, silken-clad, bejeweled,  be- 
whiskered, effeminate, smooth-spoken 
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H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF JAIPUR, A TYPE OF INDIAN PRINCE 
PRESENT DAY, IN NATIVE GARB 











gentlemen we meet throughout India the 
inheritors and contemporary representa- 
tives. They are the rajas and maharajas 
of the twentieth century, and their ances- 
tors flourished twenty centuries before 
Christianity was heard of. Only a few 
generations have passed since the affairs 
of the East India Company were taken 
up by the British crown; and British 
rule has subdued these Oriental poten- 
tates just as much and just as little as 
the tigers and lions in the menagerie 
at Coney Island have been subdued. 
They have been tamed and Anglicized 
not skin-deep—only shirt-deep, at most; 
and what are a few years of such Occi- 
dental veneer to men whose barbaric 
lineage goes back into the twilight of 
time? You observe that some of them 
wear Prince Albert frock-coats, or some- 
thing resembling them, over their singu- 
lar trousers; but it is hard to persuade 
them to discard their coquettish turbans; 
and though they may pull on a pair of 
modern boots for an emergency, they will 
revert to bare feet or slippers as soon as 
the stress is past. Earrings, bangles, rings 
and necklaces—these they cannot endure 
to part with; and with what avidity do 
they betake themselves to elephant- 
back, and harness strings of camels to 
their chariots of state and barouches! 
It is true that we sometimes see a 
potentate holding the lines over a con- 
ventional four-in-hand, and clad in cor- 
rect English driving-rig, down to the 
gaiters and baggy breeches; he has 
shaved his whiskers, and resembles a 
paid groom almost as. much as a born 
British gentleman could hope to do. 
Very likely he speaks English charming- 
ly, with the fashionable slang and catch- 
phrases, was educated at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and is regarded by his Brit- 
ish friends as a deuced good sort of 
chap. 

Yet it is all a piece of play-acting; he 
is an Indian prince all the while. Follow 
him (if you can) when he enters_his 
palace, throws off his artificial toggery, 
indues his silks and velvets, and lounges 
into his harem. From beneath his 
drooped, disdainful eyelids comesa glance 
that contains all the tales of the Pun- 
jab; he is once more, outwardly, the 
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subtle and barbaric despot that, at 
heart, he always is, and he thinks of the 
time to come, when Englishman and 
Russian will cut each other’s throats for 
his sake, and he will come again to his 
own. He believes that his race will 
outlast Europe as the plains of the penin- 
sula outlast the drought of a summer. 
He has not forgotten the Sepoy Rebel- 
lion, and he sighs for a second opportu- 
nity, under circumstances insuring suc- 
cess instead of failure. Then shall things 
happen that will make Nana of the 
Mahrattas seem like an angel of mercy 
by contrast, and the story of Cawnpur 
sound tame. 

The English make no progress in India, 
in spite of the fact that (whatever we 
may think of the imperial policy toward 
the country) the civil servants who aid 
in carrying it out do the very best they 
can, strenuously and faithfully, dying, 
if need be, at their undermanned posts. 
But the ablest and most experienced of 
them know that they do not understand 
India; that their hold upon it is super- 
ficial only. Never has the slightest ap- 
proach been made toward fathoming the 
minds of these people, or winning their 
hearts. More easily will oil combine 
with water than will the Hindu with the 
Briton. Any real 
assimilation  be- 
tween the two 
must be based 


upon some radical 
change in the 
Oriental character, 
such as, perhaps, 
conversion to 
Christianity might 
effect. But such 
a contingency is 
remote. 
Meanwhile, the 
most salient fact 
about these soft- 
bodied princes is 
their wealth. The 
Oriental opulence 
which was a daz- 
zling tradition of 
the past, is in 
many instances a 
concrete reality of 
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Poor, indeed, beyond our 
poverty, is the mass of 


the present. 
conception of 
the people of India—the farming class; 
ground down beneath the heel of the 
bunniah caste—the omnipresent money- 
lenders of India. The farmers are hope- 
less and lifelong bondslaves. We talk 
of the discrepancy between our rich and 
our poor; but let us visit Agra, for ex- 
ample, and consider the Taj Mahal. 
There it stands, the wonder and de- 
light of mankind. But outside of the 
enclosed garden amid which it aspires 
toward the sky, extends a desolate plain, 
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them, have during unknown ages kept 
the farmers at only one remove above 
starvation—it would be starvation in- 
deed for any other peasantry—and if, as 
often happens, the monsoon fails, star- 
vation by tens of thousands is the fate 
even of these incredibly economic and 
self-denying victims. It is hard to re- 
alize that masters and men belong to the 
same human family. While the latter’s 
gaunt bones wear their way through 
their parchment skins; while they sub- 
sist, often, on a handful of grain a day, 
labor from morning till night naked be- 
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scattered over with groups of miserable 
mud huts. In these huts (individually 
transient as prairie-dog mounds, but 
typically immortal as the pyramids of 
Egypt) dwell the people by whom was 
erected the marble miracle of the Taj 
Mahal. Such is the contrast in fortune 
between the nameless laborers who do 
the ruler’s work, who supply his revenues 
and his table and serve his ceccasions— 
who, in short, are the source and the 
stay of his caprices, extravagances, vices, 
crimes and splendor—and that idle and 
worthless personage himself. 

The bunniahs and the rajas, between 


neath the intolerable suns, and then lie 
down to sleep on bare wooden pallets, 
the former deny themselves no whim, 
steep themselves in subtle and ingenious 
debaucheries till their exhausted senses 
cease to respond to stimulation, gorge 
themselves with delicacies, encrust with 
gold and precious stones their inex- 
haustible wardrobes, and heap up, in 
the vaults of their palaces, more gold 
and jeweis, useless, unseen, forgotten, 
beyond record and enumeration. 

There are buried the jewels and the 
gold; and the Taj Mahal holds the dust 
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of the uxorious shah and his 
spouse; but where are the 
bones of the myriads who 
perished that the shah and 
his kind might live —-live such 
lives, and after death rest 
in such tombs? Jackals and 
wild dogs have picked many; 


* thousands annually are devoured 


by tigers, or die from the bite of 
the cobra; many more lie hid be- 
neath a little brown dust in the 
arid bosom of the mighty plain. 
They are not missed—nay, they 
cannot die fast enough, even of 
famine and plague, for India is 
overpopulated, and more so than 
ever since English rule has for- 
bidden suttee, infanticide and in- 
ternecine wars. So hard is the 
Indian peasant’s lot, that even the 
mercies and humanities of civiliza- 


| tion are fatal to him. 


If we visit India, we see the 
peasants in the mass, brown, un- 
important, retiring features of the 
weary landscape; but we cannot 
recall them individually, or know 
or care what may be their thoughts, 
wishes, miseries, and such abate- 
ments of misery as they accept for 
joys. They live and die voiceless, 
indistinguishable, unknown. 

Yet, but for the lifelong toil 
which they humbly and uncom- 
plainingly perform, India would 
never have attracted English and 


| Russian covetousness. At the 


root of India’s magnificence—of 
her riches, voluptuousness, beauty 


| and princes—are the toil, poverty, 
| starvation, death-in-life, of these 
| swarming nonentities. But the 
| princes, useless as they are vicious 


and cruel, whose root-and-branch 
extermination might render India 
happy and prosperous—the princes 
are not nonentities. They rendered 
the recent Durbar thc most im- 
posing pageant of modern 
times; they are welcomed at 
English universities, petted by 
London ¢ ciety, bidden to sit 
at table at the right hand of 
royalty; and the heir of the 
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British crown 
visits them in their | 
palaces, shoots | 
tigers from the 
backs of their 
elephants,~ 
and at part- 

ing decorates their | 
effeminate breasts | 
with the ribbons, | 
stars and crosses | 
of British nobility. | 
Such are the re- | 
wards of gorgeous | 
cumberers of the | 
earth; nor could it | 
be otherwise, for | 
such is the way of | 
the world. 

But might we not profitably investi- 
gate the source and nature of the eco- 
nomic and political principles which have 
created the rich and the poor in India? 
Here, in America and in Europe, we are, 
no doubt, enlightened, educated, civi- 
lized; and we have a press, which de- 
tects abuses, and a public opinion which, 
when it can be induced to exert itself, 
has the power of a Nasmyth hammer. 
But, withal, we have here also our rich 
and our poor; and, mutatis mutandis, 
are the principles whereby our great 
fortunes have been acquired, and on 
which they are held, radically different 
from those applied by the silken maha- 
rajas and their ancestors? Are there 
symptoms that the continued possession 
of them may have a tendency to beget, 
among any of our own maharajas, 
characteristics similar to the Oriental? 
Were a time to come when, having made 
enough of the machinery of industry 
and commerce, and overproduction, due 
to the competitive system, being greater 
than now, and the number of the un- 
employed consequently multiplied, and 
wages lowered, and prices raised, and 
capital at a loss for paying investments— 
were such a time ever to arrive, with a 
government, practically if not avowedly 
of the poor, by the rich, for the rich, 
might not an impartial observer dis- 
cover analogies bctween what would 
then be our condition, and that which 
prevails in India to-day? 
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THE ART OF WOOING 


By ELIZABETH M. GILMER 


OURTSHIP may be considered one 
of the things in which the result 
justifies the means. If a woman says 
“‘ves’’ when a man pops the question, 
his wooing has been successful no matter 
whether it has been conducted along 
romantic and poetic lines, or has been as 
commonplace as if love were a merchant- 
able commodity, and getting a corner 
on a maiden’s heart were as prosaic an 
affair as a deal in stocks. 

Anything that accomplishes its pur- 
pose is, to a degree, beyond criticism. 
It proves its own ability to get there by 
arriving, and inasmuch as men have 
demonstrated that any kind of a court- 
ship brings about the desired result, every 





man—or at least every married man 
is entitled to regard himself as a past- 
master of the art of wooing. Excep- 
tions, however, may be taken to even 
the way in which one succeeds, and 
courtship belongs to this category. 

All of her life the girl has looked for- 
ward to the time when a man would fall 
in love with her, and she would be the 
heroine of romantic episodes full of music 
and moonlight and thrills, the mere re- 
lation of which would fill her spinster 
friends with pea-green envy. When 
when 





nothing of the kind occurs to her 
a man makes love to her in the broad 
light of day, while they are dodging 
trucks and automobiles and trolley-cars 
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on a crowded street, and offers his heart 
and hand as if he were tendering her a 
ham sandwich—it is a blighting disap- 
pointment to her from which she never 
recovers. 

And the man is no better prepared 
for the situation than she is. He, too, 
has indulged in day-dreams on the sub- 
ject. He has had visions of himself 
making romantic love in Richard Le 
Gallienne language, with a fire and a 
passion and an intensity and an elo- 
quence that no woman could resist. He 
has even memorized poetry suitable to 
quote upon such an occasion, and when 
the time does come and he finds himself 
stricken dumb and speechless; when 
memory deserts him and he cannot re- 
call a single one of the soulful things he 
meant to say; when, instead of being 
glib and persuasive and cool and col- 
lected, cold beads of perspiration start 
out upon his forehead, and he threatens 
to choke on his Adam’s apple; when, 
instead of madly clasping his Angelina 
to his throbbing breast, he takes hold of 


her as if he were handling her with the 
tongs, and even plants love’s first kiss 


LOVE-SCENE 
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on the*end of her nose or the back of her 
ear instead of her honeyed lips—then 
his disgust at himself as an amateur, a 
chump, a hero who funked at the last 
minute, knows no bounds. 

Without doubt, in no other civilized 
country in the world is the art of wooing 
in such an embryonic state asin America, 
and this is easily explained by the rush 
in which we live. It takes leisure in 
which to develop the finer graces of any 
art, from making pictures and statues 
to making love, and the American man 
has for it no time, and little aptitude. 
With him courtship is a business propo- 
sition; a betrothal a six months’ option 
that a girl can take or leave as she sees 
fit, and even a case of blighted affection 
he regards as no more serious than tem- 
porary bankruptcy—a thing that’s em- 
barrassing for the moment, but from 
which a fellow soon recovers if he has 
grit. 

Of course, different men woo women 
in different ways, according to their 
temperament, and the skill they have 
attained in the art through more or less 
practice. The very young and the very 
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old do it by being ever on the spot, and 
keeping the spectacle of their devotion 
always before a woman’seyes. Whether 
this is effective or not, depends on how 
much she is prepossessed in the man’s 
favor. If she’s in love, she cannot get 
too much of a good thing; but if she is 
indifferent, a very little of a man’s so- 
ciety will go a long way. Love-making, 


however, is a game at which a boy is 


too young to play, and a man past 


fifty too old. 


WOOING OF BLANCHE BURTON 


Some men court a woman as if they 
were offering her a prize that she ought 
to consider herself lucky to get; and 
there are other men who treat the woman 
as a goddess, and ask only the privilege 
of burning incense at her feet. There 
are men who always tell a woman that 
they asked divine guidance before they 
fell in love with her, and other men who 
swear that they would sell their souls 
to the devil for love of her. There are 


OF 


WOOING 


widowers who think to please a woman 
by assuring her that she is the living 
image of their dear departed spouse, 
and other men who are wise enough to 
perjure themselves by saying that they 
never loved before and can never love 
again. 

All of these theories 
are good, because they 
all work out into 
matrimony, but none 
of them entirely 
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pleases awoman. She takes the sort of 
wooing that is offered her, because it is 
the best she can get, but her heart and 
soul yearn for something far different— 
something romantic, poetic, ideal, and 
she never quite forgives the man who 
might have made beautiful love to her 
and didn’t. 

This love of seeing love properly made 
—the art of wooing carried to its finest 
perfection—is what makes women the 
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victims of the novel and the stage. Any 
story that has a real love-scene in it, 
one that is full of tenderness and sweet- 
ness and grace and fire and thrills, is 
safe to sell up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies, while any actor who 
can make love on th2 stage in a way to 
make women sit up becomes at once that 
darling of fortune, the matinée hero, 
before whom even managers cringe and 
pay, for women crowd the theaters to 
see the counterfeit of the romantic love- 
making that they never see in real life. 

It is strange that with such examples 
of the proper art of wooing before their 
eyes, men do not learn how to do the 
thing with more grace, for so differently 
do the different actors make love that 
surely every man might find some model 
—some actor in his own class, as it were 
—from whom he might gain points. 

For the middle-aged lover, for 
stance, there is John Drew,who gives 


in- 


an almost inspired touch to a 
situation that in real life is more 
apt to be full of humor than sen- 
timent—at least so far as the 
beholder is concerned. With 
what consummate skill does he 
save himself from looking fool- 
ish, as the real man of mature 
age is sure to do when he makes 
love! Many a girl refuses her 
elderly suitor, not because of his 
age, but because he has looked 
ridiculous as a wooer. 

For the man of pensive and 
melancholy temperament, the 
wooing of Mr. Sothern is to be 
commended. Mr. Sothern’s love 
makes you think of a lock of hair 
in a mourning-ring. It is so 
infinitely precious, and so sad, 
and there is so little of it. He 


steals the heart out of your 
bosom like a plaintive melody. 
His Romeo is enough to make 
you weep, it is so pathetic, and 
yet you don’t wonder that Juliet 


was ready to jump over the 
balcony for love of him. 

Mr. Nat Goodwin represents 
the typical American school of 
wooing, and is too much like real 
life to be worthy of imitation. 
He makes love just like a mere man— 
with a little fun, a little tenderness, a 
little earnestness, and a proposal on the 
It s very natural, but—Mr. Good- 
never been and will never be 


side. 
win has 
a matinée hero. 

Mr. Hackett makes love stormily, and 
hence in accordance with feminine taste. 
He doesn’t mind committing a few mur- 
ders in order to win his lady-love, or to 
carry her off by force, if necessary. And 
he is always perfectly. the gentleman 
about it. He does it with dash and 
thrill and fire, and is always equal to 
every emergency. This style of wooing 

the man who takes with a bold hand 
all that a bold heart desires—is the most 
fascinating thing on earth to women. It 
appeals to the elemental savage still at 
the bottom of every feminine heart. 

Mr. Faversham, like Mr. Hackett, is 
young and handsome, but their styles 
of wooing are materially different. Mr. 
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Faversham’s love-making is what school- 
misses call, between their mouthfuls of 
chocolate-creams, perfectly elegant. Cu- 
pid, for him, always appears in full even- 
ing-dress. He loves, but with modera- 
tion and discreetly. 

Mr. Charles Richman makes love 
an honest, bourgeois fashion. He 
big man, and he would know better than 
to try to climb ladders up to Juliet’s 
window, but he knows how to woo a 
woman in a sincere, up-and-down fashion 
that is convincing on and off the stage. 
He is the kind of dependable lover on 
whose shoulder a woman likes to weep, 
and feel that she has a bulwark to stand 
between her and the bills and ills and 
other tragedies of life. 

But the best of all these stage-lovers 


in 


is a 


men woo women in different 
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ways 


the man who knows the alpha and 
omega of the business—is Kyrle Bellew. 
He knows how to play upon a woman’s 
heart as if it were a harp of a thousand 
strings, and every one attuned to love. 
His voice softens into music, his eyes 
are a caress, his words turn of them- 
selves into poetry, and when he seizes 
the heroine in arms with an im- 
petuosity that loosens her back hair, 
and pours a torrent of burning vows into 
her ear, every woman in the audience 
gasps, and realizes that been 
privileged to behold a wonderful and 
perfect example of the art of wooing as 
it should be done. 

And she wonders why on earth her 
own particular John didn’t do it that 
way. 


his 


she has 
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I ALSTON’S voyage in the ‘‘Pinta’’ had 

been uneventful during the first 
night. The boat had tacked along the 
shore, keeping pretty well out on account 
of the possibility of shoals or rocks which 
might be hidden in the darkness. As 
the dawn began to break, a sharp prom- 
ontory was ahead, which 
seemed to terminate the island in that 
direction. When it had become light 
enough to navigate with more certainty, 
the course was set nearer the land, until 
the boat was not more than four hun- 
dred yards from the shore-line. As the 
“Pinta’’ came around the point of the 
promontory at a sharp angle, Ralston 
perceived that what he had imagined to 
be the end of the island was in reality a 
Five or six miles away to 


discovered 


broad bay. 
the west was another shore, and in the 
morning light they could make out a 
gradually narrowing bay, which seemed 
to end at the foot of the tall, wreath- 
crowned mountain. 
Ralston and Mrs. 


LeDroit were en- 


gaged in admiring the beautiful stretch 
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of water which ran away to the south, 
when Miss Warden, who was facing the 
shore-line, noticed a movement amidst 
the low undergrowth bordering the 
water. With a quick gasp, she called 
attention to what was happening: it 
required but a second to realize that 
more than a dozen canoes were putting 
off from the shore. 

Shoving his helm hard-a-port, Ralston 
brought the mainsail and jib over. Miss 
Warden jumped forward to arouse Lieu- 
tenant Rodgers and the sleeping mem- 
bers of the crew—there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. On either side of each 
canoe half a dozen paddles were glinting 
in the first rays of the morning sun. 
Strong arms were making the boats fair- 
ly jump out of the water. It required 
half a minute before the sails were taut— 
the wind was not strong enough to enable 
them to escape from their pursuers. 
Motor-power was necessary, and Rodgers 
and the engineer, who had taken this 
part of the boat in special charge, were 
busy before their eyes were wide enough 
open to fully take in the situation. 

The lieutenant gave the fly-wheel a 
3I 






















rapid whirl, the machine responded with 
half a dozen sharp chugs, then stopped. 
Again the fly-wheel was revolved, this 
time with the full force of the lieutenant’s 
strong arms. Again a few revolutions, 
and then silence. 

Meanwhile, the canoes were rapidly 
coming up. Warriors standing in the 


bows discharged arrows, which fell a 
little short, but the boats would certainly 


be in range within another minute. At 
this juncture Miss Warden reached over 
for the rifle which was lying at Ralston’s 
side. Raising it to her shoulder, 
sighted very deliberately and fired. A 


she 


bowman, standing in the foremost boat 
ready to discharge his arrow, fell back, 
his shot going wild. Then McQuiston, 
aiming at the water-line of the foremost 
boat, sent the splinters flying from the 
The speed of the boat diminished; 
several oarsmen dropped their paddles 
and began to bail. All the sheets were 
now hauled taut, and another rifle was 


side. 


brought into play. 
Meanwhile, the distance of their pur- 


suers was steadily decreasing. A tall 
fellow in one of the boats bent his bow 
until the arrow-head was against his 
finger, and let fly. This time the dis- 


was not too and the aim 
was good: Miss Warden lost her jaunty 
Scotch cap, and a red streak appeared 
She did not 
to 


tance great, 


trickling down her cheek. 
drop her rifle, but slowly raised it 
her shoulder and fired, as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred. Ralston, not 
cool, had jumped to her side, letting go 
the tiller and causing the boat to veer. 
She turned laughingly. 

“Quick, bring the boat up!’’ 

And 
grasped the tiller and again had the sails 
Half a dozen ar- 


so 


reassured as to her safety, he 
steadied in the wind. 
rows rattled against the boat’s side; two 
went through the cabin windows. Others 
p.erced the and McQuiston was 
struck in the thigh. 
Another two minutes 
would be of no avail against the numbers 
pressing upon them. But Rodgers had 
located the trouble in the motor, and 
was ready to start. He gave one more 
vigorous twist to the fly-wheel, the en- 


sa_ls; 


and firearms 


gine steadied into a regular escape, and 
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the rapidly revolving propeller began to 


slacken the sails. The prow of the 
“Pinta,’’ cutting the water with rhyth- 


mical ripple, was music in the ears of the 
little party. 

No sooner did 
that the 
and the pursued was no longer diminish- 


the islanders 


between 


perceive 
distance themselves 


than showers of arrows were dis- 
charged; but they did not reach the 
“Pinta.’’ Miss Warden, who after bind- 
ing up her head with Ralston’s handker- 


chief had taken up her 


ing, 


gun and resumed 


firing, now laid it down and looked at her 
companion. ‘The danger was over. He 
understood her glance, and gave the 
command to cease firing. 

As soon as the distance between the 
“Pinta’’ and the canoes had been in- 


creased to a thousand yards, the engines 


were slowed down and the course of the 


boat turned toward the inner bay. The 
islanders, who had stopped when they 
saw that the pursuit seemed in vain, 


were again encouraged to take up their 


paddles in pursuit of the ‘‘Pinta,’’ which, 
with sails hoisted, and a fresher breeze, 
stood in toward shore on the starboard 
tack. 

The bay itself was an interesting and 
beautiful Here little 
slopes gave a chance for trees and un- 


one. and there 


dergrowth at the water’s edge; but 
along its greater part the rocks rose 


precipitously three or four hundred feet 


straight out of the water—reminding 
Ralston of the Palisades of his own 
Hudson. At the southern end of the 


bay Wreath Mountain stood majestic- 
ally guarding. 

The pursuers did not despair of their 
prey. The ‘‘Pinta’’ was apparently put- 
ting itself into a trap in the narrow part 
of the bay; therefore when the r ght 
point had been 


moved off to the right, taking up a pos.- 


reached, the canoes 
tion in the central water so as to be within 
striking distance when the ‘‘Pinta’’ should 
return. Ralston, determined 


to obtain exact knowledge of th's part 


however, 


of the island, and pursued his course until 
within a mile of the point where Wreath 
Mountain planted its base in the waters 
Lieu- 


and seemed to terminate the bay 


tenant Rodgers carefully studying the 
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topography and jotting down its charac- 
teristics in a rough map. 

Finally, when the canoes seemed to be 
reaching a dangerous proximity, the 
motor was again started, the sails 
dropped, and the boat slowly headed to 
pass between the boats of the islanders 
and the eastern shore. 

Immediately the paddles of the natives 
were in the water, plying vigorously, the 
canoes jumping forward, and there was 
every possibility that the passage would 
be narrowed so as to give the bowmen a 
fair chance with their weapons. Then, 
when escape seemed impossible, the 
course of the ‘‘Pinta’’ was shifted; the 
motor was put at high speed, and running 
off to the west, they were able to make 
a wide detour from their pursuers. 

When safely away, the precious supply 
of gasoline was once more economized by 
hoisting sail, and beating up against the 
wind, this time unpursued, until they 
were clear of the great bay. During a 
considerable part of this time the island- 
ers had been within rifle-range, and Lieu- 


tenant Rodgers—mindful of the number 
of their foes—had suggested that perhaps 
now was the time to act while they had 
the natives at their mercy, lest later on 
they should secure a more advantageous 


fighting-base. But Ralston, perhaps not 
uninfiuenced by the eyes of his fair com- 
panion, shook his head. 

“Why do you not pick off your en- 
emies with your superior arms, while we 
enjoy our safety?”’ 

It was Miss Warden who addressed 
Ralston. Lieutenant Rodgers had been 
urging the necessity of action while they 
had the islanders at their mercy. 

““You are not bloodthirsty in the heat 
of action only, Miss Warden.”’ 

“But is not that the way brave men 
do with savages? Have you not the 
example of Stanley and half a hundred 
others who have told of their encoun- 
ters?’’ 

Lieutenant Rodgers did not like the 
tone of Miss Warden’s voice, and there 
was a gleam in her eye that was more 
than half suggestive. 

“Stanley had no motor-boat,’’ replied 
Ralston, ‘‘and his arms were not of the 
repeating, long-range, straight-shooting, 
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modern kind. We can afford to be gen- 
erous. 

“One thing is certain,’’ continued 
Ralston: ‘‘we shall have no trifling 
problems in our new republic. We had 
on board the steamer more than a hun- 
dred Chinese.” Here we have added 
some hundreds of children of the forest, 
who carry clubs more formidable than a 
New York policeman’s, and who can shoot 
an arrow the distance of good revolver 
practice. Look at this’’—and he held 
out the long, straight shaft, which after 
grazing Miss Warden’s forehead and 
carrying away her cap, had brought up 
against the mainmast. 

‘‘What shall we do with them?”’ 

“Oh, after displaying the superiority 
of our civilization in the matter of 
weapons to their full satisfaction, we 
shall doubtless be compelled to assimilate 
them in our scheme of labor. They will 
give up their free treading of the forest 
and come under discipline and cultiva- 
tion—poor savages!’’ 

There had been much solicitude over 
the wounded members of the party. But 
Miss Warden, after permitting her aunt 
to bathe carefully the slight wound, and 
cover it with a bandage wet with wich- 
hazel from a bottle which had fortunate- 


“ly been brought along, refused to con- 


sider her injury as in the least a serious 
matter. However, under positive direc- 
tions she retired to the little cabin for 
much-needed rest. 

Ralston himself, turning over the 
charge to Rodgers, lay down on a vacant 
seat and was soon asleep, making up for 
his night at the tiller. 


VI 


It will be recalled that we were obliged 
to leave the Merryweather party of land- 
explorers, owing to the exigencies of 
serial publication, at the very moment 
when their situation, if critical, was also 
becoming interesting. 

They were for the time being safely 
within an extraordinary cave, which 
they could easily defend with their rifles 
against any number of enemies coming 
through the narrow entranceway. But 
might there not be other passages through 
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which the islanders could steal upon 
them unawares, and from concealed 
positions take them at a disadvantage? 
Merryweather, placing two of the party 
to defend the entranceway, lost no time 
before making an investigation. 

The light in the cavern, what did it 
mean—this mysterious glow which per- 
vaded everything? He stood still a 
minute to consider its source. It was 
undoubtedly electrical: no torch or lamp 
could give out such a light. But how 
produced? He was familiar with elec- 
trical manifestations—the flashing arc, 
the steady incandescent, the Cooper 
Hewitt long rod of greenish glow, the 
all-pervading Nernst; but this was none 
of them. 

What then? He began 
following around the walls of the great 
cavern and closely searching for any 
outlet. He had nearly completed the 
circuit, when behind a buttress of rock 
he detected a narrow recess, which 
seemed to lead indefinitely beyond. He 


to explore, 


thought it best to leave his party in the 


main cave and explore the passageway 
alone; the others to look him up if, after 
a reasonable length of time, he should 
fail to return. 

The newly discovered passageway was 
narrow but high, and he was able to move 
along its windings without stooping. It 
had contained the deposit of some soft 
material injected between walls of 
gneiss. The softer vein had been re- 
moved, and the ‘‘drift’’ afforded a very 
good passageway. 

A hundred feet from the point of en- 
trance, a staircase, cut out of the rock, 
led downward. At the bottom Merry- 
weather found a divided passage. Choos- 
ing that to the right, he discovered that 
it rapidly narrowed, until it became 
sufficiently wide to admit his body only 
in a creeping position. He was hesi- 
tating whether to pursue it farther, when, 
after a sudden turn, the passage was 
filed with the mysterious glow which 
he had found in the first cavern. 

A moment later, he emerged in a 
second great chamber. To his aston- 
ishment, it contained a forge and a crude 
stamp-mill. Through a cleft in the 
rocks a considerable stream of water 
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was tumbling over a small water-wheel, 
and after running across one corner ofthe 
cavern, disappeared through the floor. 

A chimney made of beams and adobe 
led from the furnace to the cleft, which 
evidently opened to the hills above. 
Upon the floor were scattered consider- 
able piles of ores. One of these Merry- 
weather recognized as pitchblende nod- 
ules, not unlike those found near Idaho 
Springs in Colorado. Other ores were 
strange to him, notwithstanding his con- 
siderable experience in mining. The 
glow which lit up the cavern was as 
without explanation as in 
All about were signs 
of recent work. The fires in the fur- 
nace were lighted. Upon a stone ledge, 
which evidently served as a work-bench, 
he found a knife of English manufacture. 

A recess behind the furnace tempted 
him to explore farther. He had ad- 
vanced but half a dozen steps, when he 
was seized from behind, his feet tripped 
from under him, and thrown at full 
length upon his face. While a pair of 
strong arms grasped him securely, 
another deftly slipped cords around and 
around his body until his arms were 
rigidly bound at his sides. Then, to his 
surprise, he heard in his own language 
the command, ‘‘Get up and follow.”’ 
When he found himself in the light once 
more, he was in the presence of a Japa- 
nese, attended bya brown man ofanother 
race—taller, handsomer, though perhaps 
no more muscular than the son of Nip- 
pon. 

‘“‘What does this mean?’’ asked Merry- 
weather, savagely, glaring at his captors. 

“It means that you have discovered 
a secret that I do not intend any living 
man, except these natives, shall possess.”’ 

“The others of my party will be here 
in a few minutes.”’ 

“You are mistaken; the passageway 
is closed by a boulder arranged for just 
such an emergency.”’ 

‘“‘What is your secret that is of such 
importance? From the signs about me, 
it evidently has to do with ores: I, too, 
am a mineralogist.”’ 

“You are right. Since you are to die, 
there is no harm in my telling you that 
I am in possession of a mineral more 


completely 
the first chamber. 
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that has marvelous 
revolutionize the 


valuable than gold 
properties—that will 
mechanical world in many ways.’’ 
Question followed question, until the 
two metallurgists found themselves talk- 
ing more like friends than enemies. In 
the course of their talk, Merryweather 
learned that Suzuki—for that was his 
name—had been a student at the Boston 
School of Technology for three years. 
Returning to Japan, he had worked as a 
some time; then, 
ore-deposits in an 


mining engineer for 
hearing of certain 
island near Formosa, he had chartered 
A typhoon had 
The 
For 


a schooner and set out. 
driven the boat out of its course. 
masts had been carried overboard. 
many days they had drifted hopelessly. 
Finally another great storm drove the 
schooner upon this island, and Suzuki 
was the only one of his party who reached 
shore through the breakers in safety. 

“IT have been here for five years,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The natives, who received me 
kindly, knew of this place, but regarded 
it with superstition. Within its caverns 
the ‘Brother of the Sun’ was said to sit 
enthroned. Watching an opportunity 
to explore the cave, I found a small 
piece of strange mineral which gave off 
luminous rays.”’ 

When Suzuki reached this part of his 
story, Merryweather was all attention. 
‘“‘Radium ores,’’ he said aloud. 

“What do you mean by 
ores’?’’ the Japanese asked. 

“You have anticipated by 
years the great discoveries of M. 
Mme. Curie.’’ 

‘‘What discoveries?”’ 

“‘Oh, since your time—within the past 
three or four years. The scientific world 
is filled with wonder over them.”’ 

The Japanese, who had hitherto borne 
determination, 
his 


‘radium 


several 
and 


an expression of stolid 
now assumed a more friendly air; 
eye lit up with interest: this new arrival 
in the island could perhaps tell him what 
he most wished to know. He motioned 
Merryweather to a seat on a ledge of 
rock. Then for ten minutes he plied 
his captive with questions. 
Merryweather, realizing that he had 
a desperate man to deal with, took pains 
to excite the other’s imagination, and in 
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so doing raised indirectly his captor’s 
sympathies. The man who had led so 
lonely a life for these five years had un- 
expectedly found himself with a com- 
panion who knew his world—the world 
of science—his particular world of min- 
eralogy and metallurgy. 

At this juncture, Merryweather heard 
the voices of his companions seeking 
him. Suzuki jumped to his feet, and 
drawing a Japanese short-sword, placed 
it against the breast of his captive. 

“‘Silence.”’ 

The voices were now directly behind 
the boulder which blocked the passage- 
way. 


VII 


The events in this narrative are not 
told in strictly chronological order, but 
rather with a view of giving the reader 
a better comprehension of the relation 
of the several elements concerned in 
the events which followed the wrecking 
of the ‘‘Manchu.’’ It will be recalled 
that the first evening at the camp after 


the ship’s company had been removed 
to the shore, had been enlivened:-by an 


attack from the islanders. The speakers 
who had been celebrating the occasion, 
with Bishop Knott as the presiding 
genius, had been interrupted by a dis- 
charge of firearms from the sentries, 
and a flight of arrows into the camp. 

The greatest confusion had followed. 
The men seized their arms and hur- 
ried to the breastworks to protect the 
little promontory. Three of the five 
sentries came on the run into camp, 
closely followed by islanders. Two of 
those who had been on guard, failed 
to appear. 

Immediately the camp was surrounded 
by bowmen. Arrows came over the 
breastworks and among the tents. The 
ship’s company replied with rifles, but 
in the darkness no aim could be taken. 
The women and children of the party 
were hurried off to the little grotto at 
the spring, where they would be fully 
protected from the flying missiles. Not 
all, however; the three young English 
girls who were en route to the Hong Kong 
hospital proceeded to take their places 
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on the firing-line, where they were joined 
presently by Mrs. Palfrey and several of 
the pretty girls who were members of 
her company. 

The defenses were too secure to make 
the fight a very exciting one. As the 
night wore on, it became almost monot- 
onous. Toward morning, however, a 
line of natives who had crept up in the 
dark succeeded in mounting the breast- 
works unobserved, and were able to dis- 
charge their arrows at short range. The 
attacking party was shot down almost 
on the instant of its appearance, and 
dropped back in the darkness; but it 
had unfortunately gotten in very effect- 
ive work. In this brief second, three 
of the ship’s company had been killed, 
and half a dozen others wounded. 
Among these was Archbishop Renwick, 
who had been an army chaplain during 
the Civil War, and insisted, as of old, 
upon being present on the firing-line. 

With the coming of the dawn, the rifle- 
shooting became effective, until, seeing 
their companions falling, the natives 
gradually fell back into the deeper woods, 
and finally, upon Captain Prescott lead- 
ing a charge against them, disappeared 
completely. 

The morning had broken gray and 
threatening. A drizzling rain settled 
over the camp. The dead were laid out 
in a tent, and the wounded attended to 
in an improvised hospital. The jollity 
of the night before had disappeared. 
This was no longer a picnic-party, but 
serious life. 

After an early breakfast, all the com- 
mittees were called together in the di- 
ning-tent. It had become important to 
realize that there was a race problem to 
be considered. If they were to cultivate 
fields and plant crops, the natives must 
either be conciliated, or be intimidated. 
No one knew the extent of the island, 
or its population. It might be ten miles 
or fifty in length; it might contain five 
hundred or several thousand natives. 

Merryweather’s exploring party had 
not been heard from, and Ralston would 
not likely return with the ‘‘Pinta’’ for 
another day. Under Colonel Stetson’s 
advice, parties were sent into the woods, 
protected by strong pickets, to build 
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three small blockhouses in which parties 
could be stationed, that would be able 
to guard the camp from unexpected 
surprises, and defend themselves against 
attack until assistance could be sent 
them. The necessity of this was em- 
phasized by finding the bodies of the 
two sentries who had failed to return: 
when the attack had been made the 
night before. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
sun had begun to break through the 
clouds. The allotted work of the day 
being over, little knots gathered through- 
out the camp, discussing the events of 
the night. These good people did not 
differ essentially from those in the world 
which they had left. Aiready criticism 
was rampant: while some _ exploited 
their heroes, others told stories of little- 
ness or positive cowardice. Frank Mars- 
den had not been seen on the firing-line 
the night before, but had been found in 
his tent afterward, calmly smoking his 
Havana. His friend John Lodge, on 
the contrary, had been amongst the 
wounded. In the first excitement of 
the attack he had quietly taken charge 
of a little section of the breastworks. 
He had given commands which those 
about him, recognizing the judgment 
and power of the man, had accepted 
without question. Although wounded, 
Lodge came to the meeting of the com- 
mittees. When called upon to report 
from his Committee on Additional Sup- 
plies and Internal Improvements, he 
prefaced his remarks as follows: 

“‘The problem we have before us, fel- 
low islanders, is the reverse of that in 
our so-called civilization of which Victor 
Hugo wrote: ‘It produces wealth ad- 
mirably but distributes it wretchedly: 





all the riches to the few, all the poverty 
to the many.’ We, on the contrary, 
start out with an excellent system of 
distribution, but our production must 
for a time be limited. Weseem to have 
taken for our motto the heading which 
for many years has been kept standing on 
the title-page of one of our leading maga- 
zines: ‘From every man according to 
his ability: to every one according to 
his needs.’ Presumably this applies to 
‘her’ as well as ‘his,’ it being impossible 
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for the author to find a single word ex- 
pressing both ‘his’ and ‘her,’ owing to the 
poverty of the English language. 

“So far as I can discover,’’ continued 
Lodge, ‘‘we are all willing to share equally 
in our supplies and in the labor neces- 
sary to the comfort of all. But, how- 
ever large the supplies which the ship 
contains, we must bear in mind that we 
have nearly five hundred mouths to feed, 
and it behooves us to get ahead with the 
work of production without an hour’s 
delay.’’ 

As a result of the conference, it was 
resolved to increase the number of men 
engaged in clearing timber and prepar- 
ing the ground for tillage; but that the 
work of actual planting should be held 
in abeyance until the return of the ex- 
ploring parties, so that if possible they 
should learn from the practice of the 
islanders what native crops could be 
cultivated, as well as something regard- 
ing the seasons of this new world in 
which they were thus suddenly placed. 

The bodies of a dozen natives had been 
found scattered over the clearing, or 
in the adjoining woods, but only four 
wounded were discovered, others having 
undoubtedly been carried off by their 
companions. The injured were strap- 
ping big fellows, with fine muscles and 
smooth brown skins. At first inclined 
to be surly to their captors, when they 
found themselves so carefully looked 
after, the good humor natural to their 
lives made itself apparent. Needless to 
say, they had many visitors, all of whom 
were attracted by these handsome, smi- 
ling men of the forest. 

Captain Prescott took in hand the 
organization of a force which would ex- 
plore the island, should Merryweather’s 
party fail to return. For this a hundred 
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of the most active sailors and passengers 
were picked out, and ordered to prepare 
canvas haversacks; and to take along, 
besides their arms and provisions, a pair 
of the ship’s light blankets. 

Committee III, on Removal of Pro- 
visions and Material, had by this time 
a thorough knowledge of the ship’s 
stores. The five horses, destined for a 
Japanese brood-farm, had been hoisted 
up from the vessel, and roughly stabled. 
Work-harness had been found; also 
some carts and wagons, half a dozen 
plows and a harrow. Report was made 
that there were on board as cargo five 
hundred tons of wheat, one hundred tons 
of Indian corn, and amongst the stores 
for the passengers’ tables were many 
bags of rice, barrels of potatoes, apples 
and oranges, and other supplies which 
might prove even more precious for seed 
than for immediate table use. 

In fact, the report made the resources 
of this twenty-four-thousand-ton ship 
seem inexhaustible, even for the needs 
of so large a company. Robinson 


Crusoe’s brig, and the schooner in which 


the original Swiss Family Robinson*em- 
barked, might have been set down in 
any one of the fifty compartments of 
this great iron hull. 

For the next three days the camp was 
fully occupied with its round of duties 
—building, clearing, making roads and 
moving stores. The horses had been 
harnessed, and an expert plowman found 
who set to work breaking up the soil of 
the little clearing. 

Meanwhile the uneasiness regarding 
the fate of Merryweather’s party in- 
creased. It was feared that they had 
fallen in with considerable forces of 
natives, and had been either killed or 
captured. 


(To be continued) 
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A DEAL IN MINES AND MORALS 





By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


EING already cross, it 
Mortimore Collins the more to 
know that he was followed. He turned 
on the man and exclaimed, ‘‘Why are you 
following me?’’ The man first looked 
surprised, then smiled as one who would 
indulge another’s ill temper, and replied: 
“Sir, I was about to ask why you 
were preceding me. But I refrain be- 
cause you lost your position in the assay 
office of the Knickerbocker Reduction 
Company to-day, and that has caused a 
state of mind which the judicious sym- 
pathize, not quarrel, with.”’ 

Collins stared at the stranger, small, 
slight, elderly, but alert and well-poised, 
before he asked in surprise: ‘‘How did 
you know that the company closed its 
assay office to-day, and that that throws 
me out of employment just as I—— 
Well, how do you know anything about 
me?’’ 

*““You show surprise. Why? You lost 
your place: that’s a fact. That a fact 
should come to my knowledge is less 
strange than that it should not, since I 
deal in facts. Now the lines of anger 
fade from your brow and your looks im- 
prove. I, too, am a person of present- 
able looks, so let us walk on together and 
discuss—facts.”’ 

““At least, you are a merry person,” 


annoyed 





said Collins, noting the smile with which 
the man had made this speech, ‘‘and 
though I am not likely to be one, I am 
glad enough to see one.”’ 

The man was more than presentably 
dressed, rather fashionably; spoke, in 
his quaint precision, with the accent of 
an educated person—though plainly not 
a New Yorker—and had a manner not 
only well-bred, but peculiarly adapted to 
win confidence. They strolled on, Mor- 
timore waiting for the other to explain. 

“Of course, it is not a commonplace of 
life that a stranger, met on the street by 
chance, should know more about us than 
our dress and expression tell to the casual 
observer. To be done with fancies: I 
learned of the loss of your position ina 
matter-of-fact way. I came to New York 
to transact some mining business _"? 
He had dropped his voice, hesitated, 
and now was silent for a few steps. 
He resumed with cautious tone: ‘Mr. 
Collins, you’ve been in the assaying busi- 
ness long enough to know that it some- 
times requires secrecy. For instance, 
when you were entrusted with those sam- 
ples of rebellious ore shipped here from 





Panimint, California, you were espe- 
cially cautioned to——’”’ 
“Oh, I say!’’ interrupted Collins, 


“Tell me who 


laughing but bewildered. 
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you are, how you know about me and 


and we can go on 


that Panimint 
from there more comfortably.”’ 

The man laughed softly, and looked at 
Mortimore admiringly. ‘‘You are the 
right sort,’’ he said. ‘‘No mysteries 
with strangers. My card, sir. Now for 
a frank story, for that is the only kind 
I like to tell or want to hear. Amonth 
or two ago, I went over to Panimint to 
study their process for roasting rebel- 
lious ore. There I met—your smile an- 
ticipates the name—your classmate in 
the Columbia School of Mines, Frank 
Hosmer. I had already planned this 
trip to New York, and asked Hosmer 
to recommend a careful and trustworthy 
man to do some work for me. He told 
me to go to the Knickerbocker people 
and stipulate that you should do the 
work. This morning I went there, and 
in the outer office noticed some confusion. 
As I waited for a messenger to take my 
card to the manager, a young lady passed 
me, going out. She was in tears.”’ 

“Poor Gertrude!’’ murmured Collins. 
The stranger leaned forward to catch the 
name, and then resumed: ‘“The manager 
informed me that the New York office 
had been closed by the directors, and 
that you, for whom I inquired, had gone 
to the works in New Jersey with your 
books and papers, and would no longer 
be employed unless the directors re- 
scinded their action.”’ 


ore, 


“They are pig-headed dolts!’’ Morti-" 


more remarked, with ardor. 

“The manager intimated some such 
fact—I’m fond of facts. I asked your 
address, called at your home, missed 
you and waited in the neighborhood to 
see you.”’ 

‘‘And did Frank Hosmer give you such 
a good description of me that you were 
able to tell ne at sight?’’ Collins asked, 
amused and curious. 

“IT should be less a man of the world 
than I am if I could not tell one who had 
just met such a reverse as has been yours, 
and who must now wait for a happy day 
he thought this morning was near at 
hand.’’ This with gentle sentiment, 
but watching Collins closely. 

Mortimore flushed, and said, laugh- 
ing: ‘‘You’re a queer lot, whoever you 
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are. What do you know of a happy day 
postponed?”’ 

“T will not answer you,”’ the stranger 
replied, with his winning smile, ‘‘because 
one dislikes hearing of secret inquiries 
concerning oneself. I had to know some- 
thing of your personal affairs, and as 
what I know satisfies me, be content. 
But to business. Dinner is business: 
will you dine with me where we may talk 
in comfort? Say at my hotel?’’ 

He mentioned a hotel which assured 
a good dinner, and Mortimore, who al- 
ready felt his blues shading off in this 
cheery company, accepted the invitation 
—for Frank Hosmer’s sake. They were 
soon seated at a dinner which the host 
ordered with a nice discrimination as to 
what the markets of New York afford 
for the fortunate. 

‘““My name, as my card informs you, is 
John Clemments,’’ Collins’ host said, 
when the dinner had proceeded to its 
more substantial dishes. “I call my- 
self a miner, though it might be well here 
to call myself acapitalist. That is no mat- 
ter—but this Burgundy is excellent. I 
like the plain old word ‘miner,’ and shall 
hold to it all my days, even if affa_rs 
should keep me here, far from my be- 
loved mines. Your smile asks why I 
have sought you. That is well: I want 
to give you profitable employment at 
once. I will see that you receive some 
samples of ore which we want assayed 
for gold and silver, and shall ask for your 
opinion as an expert as to the best proc- 
ess for the ore’s reduction. Are you 
at liberty to undertake the work?’’ 

“It belongs to my profession and I am 
—out of a job,’’ Mortimore responded. 

John Clemments was a pcture of a 
satisfied man as he sat at dinner. He 
smiled richly, and spoke with the easy, 
redundant use of words which never ac- 
companies a spirit vexed or body troubled. 
Mortimore had had but small experience 
with men, and he felt his thanks due to 
Hosmer for directing such an agreeable 
person his way, even though the acquaint- 
ance should not profit him materially. 
Then he thought of Gertrude, and hoped 
that there would be more than a spiritual 
benefit in it. 


“You have an office—laboratory— 
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Drawn by Power O’ Malley 


‘* “Take it, child,’ Clemments said, his voice trembling ’’ 
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where one could work quietly, undis- 
turbed? Free from curious observers? 
There may be some peculiarity about 
the work not understanded of the gen- 
eral. ‘You follow me?’’ 

“T can work in the Columbia labora- 
tory, where I studied. I’ll not be both- 
ered there.”’ 

“Excellent! The professors, instruct- 
ors, demonstrators, pupils, what not, 
will assume that in your leisure you are 
conducting experiments in which they 
are not concerned. Excellent! And 
this brandy! You donot care forit? I 
suppose that in fashionable circles the 
glass of good cognac has become neg- 
lected. But we old miners bring back 
to civilization fond memories of luxuries 
of youth, and long for them. Now I 
tire you. To-morrow you will make 
your arrangements with alma mater, 
and I will consult my principals, and in 
the evening we meet—here. Happy 
thought! Why not give me the pleas- 
ure of meeting, with a smile on her face, 
the young lady I saw to-day with tears 
in her eyes? Indulge an old miner.”’ 

Mortimore laughed as he thought how 
Gertrude would enjoy the experience, 
and he accepted the invitation for both. 

‘“‘Must you go? Wait: a trifle on ac- 
count of your fee as an expert.’”’ He 
took a fifty-dollar bill from a pocketbook 
which bulged with the like, and gave it 
to Mortimore, saying, ‘“To-morrow even- 
ing at seven-thirty.”’ 

Next day, John Clemments called at 
the office of lawyers Bloom & Blow, 
agents of a syndicate considering the 
purchase of the Spanish 1 yonet mine, 
and waiting on the report of Mr. Bloom, 
who had visited the mine with Mr. Clem- 
ments. The latter asked if the samples 
of ore had been delivered from the ex- 
press-office. Theyhad. ‘‘What assayer 
will you send them to?’’ Clemments 
asked. 

"ao Mortimore Collins,’’ declared 
Bloom, determinedly. ‘‘You said you’d 
be satisfied with him, and he’s all right; 
good family, and all that, I’ve learned.”’ 

There was a touch of disappointment 
in Clemments’ voice as he said, ‘‘Would 
it not be better to go to some established 
office rather than give the work to Col- 
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lins, now that his office is closed?’’ 

“T don’t suppose Collins has given up 
his profession, even if his employer has 
gone out of business,’’ Bloom said, 
shrewdly. 

“Understand me, Mr. Bloom; I am 
making no objection—particularly—to 
Collins. I only prefer an established of- 
fice. Still, if you insist, I will look him 
up to-day and let you know where to 
send the samples.’’ 

When Clemments left the office, Bloom 
turned to Blow and winked as he said: 
“IT take no chances. That fellow hap- 
pened to mention on our way from Ari- 
zona that Collins was the best assayer 
Columbia ever turned out, and I made 
a@ memorandum of the name. Did you 
hear him try to switch me off to some- 
body else? I took all the ore samples 
myself, put them in gunny-sacks, boxed 
them up and screwed down the lid. No- 
body is going to fool me in this deal!’’ 

Clemments, having accomplished his 
purpose, which was to make sure that 
Bloom would employ Collins, met the 
young assayer at dinner in happy mood. 
His greeting of Gertrude was courtly, 
and in her honor he composed a dinner 
which caused even the maitre d’hdtel to 
remark that a man who knew how to dine 
was in therestaurantatlast. When Clem- 
ments learned that Gertrude, although 
she had been but a bookkeeper in the 
Knickerbocker Company’s office, knew 
enough about Mortimore’s work to help 
him, and was going to do so in the new 
work, he was moved. He ordered more 
champagne, declared that there were 
phases of civilization more cherished than 
even a good dinner in his lonely heart, 
and smiled so meaningly at the young 
couple that Gertrude blushed. She was 
uncommonly pretty when she blushed, 
and at all other times, which fact Clem- 
ments noted with approving smiles for 
Mortimore. At times, when he looked 
at Gertrude, a wonted craftiness in his 
eyes left them and in its place came a 
grave reminiscent tenderness which would 
vanish with a sigh. When he had fin- 
ished his second bottle, Clemments took 
from his pocket a long paper, and said: 

‘Miss Croft,I am alonely old miner; a 


wifeless, childless, homeless wanderer. 
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Drawn by Power 0 Maller 


‘“‘At the lawyer's last word he sprang at him and clutched his throat’’ 
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There was once a lovely woman But 
no; not at the board! Accept 
this,’’ and he put into her hands a cer- 
tificate for one thousand shares of the 
capital stock of the Spanish Bayonet 
Gold Mining Company of Arizona. Ger- 
trude hesitated. ‘‘Take it, child,’’ Clem- 
ments said, his voice trembling. ‘‘Take 
it, for if Mortimore finds that the ore 
assays well, somebody I know will have 
an income to satisfy easily the most ex- 
acting woman in the matter of—let us 
in the matter of a trousseau.’’ 

closed nervously, 


festive 


say 
Gertrude’s hands 
and the certificate was in one of them. 
“That’s right, child,’’ her host said, 
encouragingly. He signaled the waiter 
that the bottle wasempty. ‘‘And, friend 
Mortimore, if Imayso call you, the laborer 
is worthy of his hire.’”’ He handed a cer- 


tificate for the same number of shares 
to Collins, who received it witha smile not 
of gratitude; and as Clemments turned 
to see that the fresh bottle was opened, 
Mortimore winked to Gertrude and made 
signs with his lips throwing doubts on 


the value of the gift. But she eagerly 
folded her certificate and crushed it into 
her reticule. 

“‘Children,’’ remarked Clemments, af- 
ter finding that the wine was cooled to 
his exacting demands, “I am gratified 
to bring the flush of thanks to the desert 
where none bloomed—I mean to say, 
that I shall sell to the syndicate but a 
control of the mine—fifty-one thousand 
out of one hundred thousand shares. 
You oblige me by accepting two thou- 
sand shares, leaving me yet with more 
than would satisfy visions of the vain. 
What, then, to a lonely old miner? Must 
you go? To-morrow the samples will be 
delivered to you, Mortimore. Be discreet, 
be cautious, be—be scientific. So long!’’ 

“‘A curious chap, but too clever to give 
away certificates worth anything,’’ Mor- 
timore remarked to his companion, as 
they left the restaurant. 

“T think he’s a dear!’’ responded Ger- 
‘He would not give me a worth- 
less certificate. How funnily he talks. 
But sometimes he had such—vwell, such 
a good look. I wish he had finished that 
figure of speech about my cheeks being 
a bloomless desert.’’ 


trude. 
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The next day, there was delivered to 
Collins a heavy little box, fastened with 
screws and banded with iron, which he 
opened with difficulty, deciding that 
some one had taken great care to keep 
the contents from designing persons. In- 
side were a number of small ore-sacks, 
each sealed and labeled. As he handled 
the sacks, his nostrils were assailed by 
pungent odor of chlorin. Many 
have distinctive odors, but 

Mortimore was familiar with 
odor, except salt undergoing 
certain treatment. ‘‘Chlorin, eh?’’ His 
nose turned up suspiciously; the more 
so as he recalled, with a cynical smile, 
the gifts of certificates of stock. For 
two days, he worked at the college, 
and the result of his assays showed that 
the samples of ore carried gold in vary- 
ing values, but none less than many 
thousands of dollars a ton; and that the 
cloth of the sacks was marvelously rich, 
one stained and pungent scrap bearing 
gold at the rate of some hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a ton. ‘‘Mined, 
I should think,’’ Mortimore mentally 
commented, ‘‘from the veritable field of 
the cloth of gold.’ 

The next day, he told the janitor to 
bring him the box the samples had come 
in. ‘‘Perhaps the saw-mills are as aurif- 
erous in Arizona as the jute-mills seem 
to be,’’ he thought. 

Two nights he had declined to dine 
with the lonely old miner. Gertrude 
had received invitations, too,and bunches 
of violets. On the third day, came a 
letter from Clemments saying that he 
was eager to learn the results of the as- 
says, but 
better patience if his dear young friend 
Mortimore would accept the enclosed. 
It was a certificate for five thousand 
shares of Spanish Bayonet stock. Col- 
lins presented it, together with his other 
certificate, to Gertrude, saying, ‘‘Not 
for its intrinsic value, but as an evidence 
of my high esteem for the natural mar- 
vels of Arizona.’’ Gertrude ignored the 
humorous intent of her lover, and care- 
fully folded the papers away with her 
stock. Then the young assayer 
examined the box. In each he 
found asmall, neatly plugged gimlet-hole. 


the 
minerals 
none that 
had that 


would possess his soul with 


other 
side 
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They could be seen from the out- 
side only by close inspection, but on the 
inside of the thick boards the displaced 
splinters sprung by the penetrating gim- 
let made easily seen Thus 
swindling trick was disclosed to the in- 
vestigator; some one—John Clemments? 
—had bored holes in the box after it had 
been closed and 
syringe charged with bichlorid of gold, 
and enriched the ore—incidentally min 
eralizing the burlap! 
liked to tell Gertrude of the discovery 

had made in had 
maintained in the face of his joking that 
Clemments 
gravely believed in the value of her Span- 


scars. the 


fastened, inserted a 


Mortimore d 


her absence. She 


she 


was a gentleman, and 


ish Bayonet stock. But he must 
to Bloom & Blow; 


ments, had sent him the 


report 
Clem- 


amples. He 


for they, not 
would go there the next day and make 
his unpleasant disclosure. 

At his home that evening he found a 
letter Frank Hosmer which had 
been addressed to his former office, for- 
warded to the New Jersey works, and 


from 


in leisurely manner sent to his home ad- 
dress. 

“Dear Mort’’ 
weeks ago a persuasive chap came 


the letter ran—‘‘Some 
up 
here to Panimint and tried to interest 
some of our people in an Arizona prop- 
erty. He would have succeeded had not 
one of my assistants recognized him a 
John Clemments, 


worked 


a clever mine-salter. 


as he is called, has, it seems, his 
game for years in the character of an old 
miner, but he does not know the differ- 
ence between an up-raise and a chute, 
incline and a cross-cut. A little 
later heard that he had 
York the hook, 
tenderfoot lawyer had come out to make 
Ye gods! men 
money to will that 
greenhorn to investigate while men like 
you had. I have 
thought little more of it had it not 
curred to my mind that good old John 
Clemments, while here, took a 
interest in stories of my college career, 


or an 


we some New 


parties on and that a 


an examination. with 


invest hire kind of 


are to be should 


re- 
father 
and hearing that my college chum 
with the Knickerbocker Company < 
cherished 


particularly about even 


a remark I made about having just 


you, 


con- 
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gratulated youon your engagement to my 

to whom best re- 
1Lought it I could 
reason for such a man’s 


Gertrude 
As I 
innocent 


cousin my 


gards. over, 
see no 
interest in your affairs, and so decided 
to tip you off. But first I sent over to 


a fellow I know at a mine near the Span- 


I] 
ish Bayonet, and toid him to forward 


you a fair lot of samples of the average 
in good John’s mine. It’s 
gopher-hole as yet, but my friend 


run of the ore 
only a 
that it’s not a bad-looking pros- 
By the way, if you do meet Clem- 


writes 
pect 
ments, write me what you think of him. 
He is 
probably one of the gentleman-gambler 
in the 


certainly no common swindler, but 
characters still sometimes found 
Southwest.”’ 

The next pre- 
sented a statement of the assays to Mr. 
The lawyer’s eyes first bulged 
contracted with 
and 


morning, Mortimore 
Bloom. 
with 
greed as he gazed at 
after he had pored over them for some 
he looked up at Mortimore and 
“You recognize only us in 
this matter? Wesent you the samples.”’ 
“That is so,’’ assented the assayer. 
“You are not one, 
especially to John Clemments, the figures 
in this report. I must get all of that old 
stock,’’ he added to himself, 
excitement. 
He’s 
him a 


excitement, then 


the figures; 


minutes, 
said, hastily: 


to reveal to any 


smoothy’s 


but speaking aloud in his 
‘*He doesn’t suspect how rich it is! 
but I’ll show 


And the syndicate, i 


said to be clever, 


trick. too! 

Mortimore was doubly amazed: first 
by the lawyer’s purpose to overreach 
both the syndicate and Clemments, but 
more so that Bloom did not suspect the 
truth from the absurd figures of the re- 
He had less heart than a few min- 


before to expose Clemments, for the 


port. 
utes 
rascal before him was so much more re- 
pulsive than the rascal he must expose 
Gertrude liked Clemments! But it 
he told Bloom the 


and 
had to be done, and 
story of the trick revealed by the box. 
Before he had half finished the tale, the 
fine lines of avarice in Bloom’s face had 
snarls of rage. 
the height of an outburst 
perfidy, when that 


twisted into boisterous 


He was in 


inst Clemments’ 


sly old miner walked into the room. 


Bloom turned upon him a torrent of 
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denunciation, which Clemments received 
with calmness; but when the lawyer 
raged of an intention to inform the po- 
lice, Clemments responded, in the man- 
ner of enjoying a joke: ‘‘I wasn’t sure 
you were ready to see me a few minutes 
ago, so I waited outside where I couldn’t 
help overhearing your plan to do me and 
your clients out of our rights. If Mr. 
Collins had been as crooked as you and 
I, the trick would have been turned. 
But he was square. And I’m glad of it, 
because of something you wouldn’t un- 
derstand if I told you.” 

‘“‘Oh,’’ sneered Bloom, ‘‘I don’t see 
anything in this report about fraud. 
Perhaps Collins first meant to aid your 
swindle. He was mighty slow about 
disclosing it.’’ 

Possibly Mortimore lacked a measure 
of spiritual ruggedness, but there was 
no scant in the measure of his physical 
courage. At the lawyer’s last word he 
sprang at him and clutched his throat, 
crying, ‘‘Retract that, or I’ll break your 
neck!”’ 

John Clemments’ right hand rested 
lightly under the skirt of his coat on 
something protruding from his hip- 
pocket, and his eyes followed with sure, 
quick dartings the movements of Bloom’s 
hands, until the lawyer sputtered an 
apology, and Mortimore left the office. 
He had walked a little way, excited and 
disgusted, when Clemments slipped an 
arm through his and said: ‘‘My boy, I 
admire you for several reasons, but I’ll 
mention only two: you are square and 
nervy. Now let’s talk.”’ 

Mortimore shook himself free roughly, 
saying, ‘‘I don’t know whether I’m more 
angry with you for trying to bribe me, or 
with myself for looking like a man who 
could be bribed.”’ 

Clemments was puzzled. ‘‘Bribed?’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I wanted you inter- 
ested with me; wanted us to have a com- 
munity of interest, as they say here. If 
you had reported the assays as silly as 
they were, without saying anything 
about the dope, your stock would have 
been worth a small fortune. But I am 
glad you were square with yourself. I 
am, surely.’’ 

He was so simple, so wholly good- 
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natured, that Mortimore’s anger would 
subside in spite of himself, and give place 
to curiosity. ‘‘If Frank Hosmer told 
you I was a thorough scientist, and not 
a laboratory mechanic,’’ he asked his 
companion, ‘‘how could you suppose I’d 
not see so stupid a game? Every man 
who has ever attended a term of lectures 
in the course has heard stories of mine 
swindles by that bichlorid-of-gold and 
syringe trick. It’s a stock story in the 
lecture-room.”’ 

Clemments began to laugh softly, but 
was soon so shaken by mirth that he 
leaned against a building for support. 
‘‘Oh,”’ he gasped, ‘‘what a laugh the boys 
will have on me when they hear of this! 
You are right; it is an old trick, though 
I have never tried it before. But that 
lawyer was so easy, and so crooked, 
that I chanced it. I didn’t know much 
about the dope, and must have made 
the solution too strong in gold. And 
I had to work in a hurry one night while 
I was in the express-car where the box of 
ore was, talking over things with the ex- 
press-messenger, an old friend of mine. 
I suppose if I’d used a weaker dope, or 
less of it, you might have missed the 
trick, eh?’’ 

“And my _ professional reputation 
ruined when the fraud was discovered 
by some one else!’’ exclaimed Mortimore. 

“Perhaps not,’’ commented COlem- 
ments, with a sudden grieved look. 
“The mine may be all right for all I 
know. You see, I don’t savvy the first 
thing-about mines. Cards is my game. 
Mining’s too slow, and there’s too many 
chances against winning. But selling 
salted mines to suckers is a sure thing, 
mostly. I know so little about mines 
that I’ve salted good mines and sold ’em 
to parties who’ve got rich out of ’em. 
There was one property I passed on to 
an English syndicate, after salting it, 
which is now producing a hundred thou- 
sand a month, and I cleared but fifty 
thousand on that turn. Oh, I was 
swindled in that deal!’’ 

“Do you know nothing about the 
Spanish Bayonet? The ore is pretty 
good-looking.”’ 

“Not a blessed thing! I won it one 
night at poker from a miner, who traded 
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a Mexican two mules and a silver spur 
for it. Then I happened to run across 
this man Bloom, and I saw that he was 
easy, and let him have it—or tried to.”’ 

“T’m not wasting sympathy on 
Bloom,” said Mortimore. ‘‘What makes 
me feel small is that you picked me out 
as one likely to help swindle him.”’ 

“T never took your view of it,’’ de- 
clared Clemments, earnestly. ‘‘Whether 
you salt a mine, or sell it natural, you 
put it up to the buyer as pretty as you 
can. Eh? That’s what some of these 
silk-hat promoters are doing, as I look 
at it, with some high-toned-sounding 
trusts. Maybe I’m wrong as to them. 
But I am sorry you feel hurt. I am, 
surely. Ilike you; and as for that young 
lady you are going to marry, why, I was 
thinking of her as much as of you when 
I hoped you’d not discover the dope, or 
overlook it. I was saying something 
the other night, when I’d been drinking 
a little, about there being a lovely woman 
who once came into my life. I’m sober 
now, and I tell you that there was a love- 
ly woman, a good and pure woman, who 
cared for me. She looked like the lady 
you are going to marry.”’ 

He spoke so gravely that Mortimore 
could feel no resentment at his mention 
of Gertrude. 

“That’s the worst thing about it,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I must tell Miss Croft. She be- 
lieves in you.”’ 

“But you’re not going to tell her,’ 
Clemments said, confidently. 

“IT must.”’ 

“You must not until I say so. I be- 
gin to see that it wasn’t right for me to 
ring you into this without telling you 
what the game was. Down my way it 
would be considered a favor to be let in 
on as good a thing—as Bloom. But 
you look at this sort of thing differently 
here—some of you. So I don’t want 
Miss Croft to know, yet.”’ 

Mortimore changed the subject : ‘‘Why 
don’t you have your mine examined, and 
see if you haven’t got a property worth 
developing?”’ 

Clemments was 


’ 


thoughtfully silent 
before he answered. ‘I never consid- 
ered that,’’ he said. ‘‘It would be con- 
soling in my old age to be in on the game 
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on the square. I’ll send for some of the 
rock, and you see what it is.”’ 

‘“‘Hosmer sent me some,’’ said Morti- 
more. 

Clemments chuckled 
friend Hosmer thought 
might be a trifle fancy, eh? 


quietly. “So 
my samples 
Well, you 


assay ’em, and see what kind of a mine 


we've got.”’ 

Mortimore did so, and found that the 
Spanish Bayonet mine, as nature had 
endowed it, contained ore running from 
ten to twenty dollars a ton in gold. 
‘‘Would that pay to work?”’ asked Clem- 
ments, simply. 

‘Depends on conditions: how acces- 
sible by roads, how near rail transporta- 
tion, where you get fuel and water, and 
how much it costs to get them, how ex- 
pensive the milling would be—it acts 
like free-milling ore—and, most of all, 
how wide your ledge is and if it holds out 
as you go down.”’ 

Clemments listened increasing 
wonder at the young expert. ‘I never 
knew there were so many points in the 
game,’’ he remarked. ‘‘It’s interesting, 
too, when you come to hear about it. I 
don’t know about the things you ask, but 
you go down and look it over. I'll ad- 
vance your expenses and fees. If it 
looks like a good proposition, I’ll make 
it easy for you to own a half interest.’’ 

Mortimore was perplexed with doubts. 
Could he honorably accept such a com- 
mission from such a man? Clemments 
awoke to the moral points involved in 
the young man’s mind and answered 
them: ‘‘You and Miss Croft dine with 
me to-night. I’ve an idea there’s an 
honest streak left in me, and if there is, 
that young lady willseeit. Idon’tknow 
that I could be square according to your 
standards, but if she says I could I’ll 
gamble she’s right. Since I’ve seen her, 
and been reminded of another good 
woman—one who cared for me when I 
was younger, and believed in me—-I’ve 
been thinking it would sort of ease my 
mind to turn square; to give up grafting 
ways, and do what Miss Gertrude would 
say was right. Why? Well, I’m not as 
easy a talker about conscience and such 
things as about some other things, but 
I reckon if I deal my cards after this 


with 
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according to what Miss Gertrude would 
approve, that other woman’s soul, if 
it’s keeping cases on me, might be com- 
forted to know that at last I’m on the 
level. You leave this matter of being 
my partner to Miss Gertrude, after you’ve 
told her what my little game with Bloom 
was; but don’t tell her until after din- 
ner. Then if you do go to the mine, 
we’ll make a business arrangement of 
it. I’ve enough capital to develop it if 
you say to go ahead; but if you’re going 
to keep out of the mining game until 
you find a partner who never tried to sell 
a mine for more than it was worth— 
learn another profession.’’ 

They dined together that night, and 
the Arizonian drank only water. With 
Gertrude he was skilful: he first fixed 
her interest by praise of Mortimore, then 
increased it by the manner and matter 
of his talk—of the mystery and wild 
beauty of the deserts and mountains of 
the far Southwest. He made a point 
of finding her direct gaze and holding it 
steadily, and she never turned from meet- 
ing his eyes without a pleased smile. 

On their way to her home, Mortimore 
told Gertrude all that he had learned 
about John Clemments and of the offer, 
and asked her,‘‘What do you think of it?”’ 

‘‘Well, Morty,’’ she sagely announced, 
after a considerable pause, ‘“‘if half of 
that man isn’t honest and the other half 
eager to be, I never saw an honest pair 
of eyes in my life. Of course it was very 
wicked in him to try to cheat Mr. Bloom, 
but he’ll never try to cheat me, and as 
you and I are to be one I think you are 
safe in going to Arizona.”’ 
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The young lady’s reasoning struck 
Mortimore as being more feminine than 
logical—yet it sent him to Arizona. 

There, as skilfully as he tested the ore 
they soon began to mill in liberal quan- 
tities, he unskilfully tested the character 
of John Clemments. 

‘““You’d be an easy proposition to beat 
in this game, Mortimore—leaving all the 
financing to me,’’ Clemments said to 
him once. ‘‘But this mining deal has 
sort of dealt me out anew hand in morals. 
When I see that you’ll accept any state- 
ment I make about our returns from the 
mint for our shipments of bullion, about 
our expenses, as to when we’ll pay divi- 
dends, and never draw anything for 
yourself except for expenses, I say to 
myself: ‘On the square, John! On the 
square for the good opinion of the woman 
who looks like the other.’ But there’s 
one confession I guess I’d better make, 
Mortimore: I’ve been correspond.ng 
with Miss Gertrude, and asked her not 
to tell you about it.”’ 

“You have, eh?’’ laughed Mortimore. 
“Then I think it’s about time for me to 
go back and get married.”’ 

When Mortimore came home to marry 
Gertrude, he said to her, ‘‘Arizona really 
isn’t so bad, and we won’t have to live 
there long, for the mine will soon be pay- 
ing dividends.’’ 

‘Soon paying them?’’ asked Gertrude, 
in amazement. ‘‘Why, Morty, the divi- 
dends on our stock which John Clem- 
ments has already sent me have easily 
satisfied a ‘most exacting woman in the 
matter of—let us say—in the matter of 
a trousseau.’”’ 


AT THE EBB-TIDE 
By JOHN B. TABB 


O MARSHES that remain 


In anguish dumb, 
Till over you again 
‘TA 
The waters come, 
So must my life abide 
In silent pain, 
Till Love—the truant tide— 
Comes back again. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NOME 


By ALFRED H. DUNHAM, 


HILE Panama, as the site of the 
great waterway being built to 
connect the Atlantic and the Pacific, has 
been attracting so increasingly the in- 
terest of the world, there has grown up 
almost unheralded on the Seward Penin- 
sula of Alaska a city and a civilization 
destined, there can be no doubt, to form 
the eastern terminus of a tunnel which 
will connect the railroad systems of the 
eastern and western hemispheres. 

The development of Nome has been 
less rapid absolutely than that of a score 
of American cities in regions more natu- 
rally favored. But viewed in the light 
of the obstacles of transportation, geo- 
graphical location and isolation from 
other centers, Nome’s rise in five years 
from a barren strip of beach fronting a 
frozen marsh, to a city of twenty-five 
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thousand inhabitants, with banks and 
schools and theaters, paved streets and 
electrically lighted thoroughfares, tele- 
graph and telephone systems, and with 
three separate lines of railroad entering 
it, stands alone in city-building. 

The growth of Nome and the estab- 
lishment on Seward Peninsula of a per- 
manent civilization which is not depend- 
ent wholly upon the mineral wealth of 
the soil, has brought suddenly from the 
realm of dreams to the world of fact and 
probability the project, long mooted, 
of all-rail communication between Asia 
and America by way of Bering Sea. 
Already Seward Peninsula itself is ‘‘grid- 
ironed’”’ with railroads built and under 
construction; a central Alaskan rail- 
road is partially completed from Cook 
Inlet north to the Yukon River, and as 
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PLACER-MINING ON THE BEACH AT 
NOME, TWO YEARS AGO 


soon as her affairs in the East are 
settled, Russia will lay a spur. north 


M 





from her present trans-Siberian line to 
the Kamchatka peninsula. From East 
Cape, in Siberia, to Cape Prince of 
Wales, in Alaska, is but thirty miles. 
All the popular conceptions of an Alas- 
kan mining-town are belied by Nome. 
Every facility or convenience of modern 
society which is enjoyed by places of 
its size in other parts of the United 
States is enjoyed equally by the citizens 
of Nome. Not only are such utilitarian 
marks of progress as the telegraph, the 
telephone, both local and long-distance, 
electric lights and bicycles everywhere 
noticeable, but the esthetic side of life 
is also not neglected, and lectures, mu- 
sical entertainments and balis are as fre- 
quent as in cities farther south. Three 
daily newspapers are published in Nome; 
twelve public schools are maintained 
there, with sixteen teachers and a thou- 
sand pupils, and the Alaska Academy of 
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Sciences provides lectures for higher 
classes and maintains a library. Be- 
sides, there are good hotels, an excel- 
lent theater, a high school, a large green- 
house and many fine stores. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1904, the commerce of Alaska aggre- 
gated more than thirty million dollars, 
a large amount of it passing through 


Nome. More than two and a quarter 
million dollars’ worth of manufactures 
in iron and steel was sent to Alaska from 
the United States during the same period, 
and twenty million pounds of tin-plate, 
valued at a million dollars, and half a 
million dollars’ worth of manufactured 
tinware. Yet in 1867 the amount which 
the United States paid to Russia for 
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GROUP OF WALRUSES ALONG THE 

SHORE 
all Alaska—a territory as large as the 
whole of the United States east of the 
Mississippi river, exclusive of the four 
states of Florida, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi—was only seven million dol- 
lars. 

In the spring of 1899, the spot now 
marked as Nome on the map was as 
dismal a beach as might be found the 
world over. By June of the same year 
a tent-city, sheltering five thousand per- 
sons, occupied the site. By the follow- 
ing September the tent-city had van- 
ished and in its place was a town of 
substantial frame buildings. In the 
mean time a city government had been 
formed, a mayor elected, a police force 
organized, a fire department equipped 
and a court established. 

The bad man with the revolver, who 


HEADS OF WALRUSES 


CAPTURED ON 


used to ‘‘shoot up’’ the old camps, is a 
picturesque character that has never ap- 
peared in Nome. There were two or 
three shooting-affairs the first summer, 
but they were of the character that might 
occur in New York, London or Paris, not 
the mining-camp variety at all. 

The most remarkable thing about 
Nome is the rapidity with which it ac- 
quired the luxuries of civilization. Its 
electric-lighting system and its telephone 
service are excellent. Its large green- 
house supplies fresh vegetables and 
flowers the year round at reasonable 
prices. There are numerous clubs, the 
most important of which is a secret 
society, the Arctic Brotherhood, whose 
clubhouse is in every particular all that 
a clubhouse should be, from the bowl- 
ing-alleys to the café. The three 
churches are the largest buildings in 
Nome. 

The first winter of Nome was charac- 
terized by what might be called high 
finance, truly a commentary on the 
mental trend of the day. Everybody 
tried to corner something. To corner 
things was in every particular legitimate, 
and to neglect an opportunity was to 
court ruin. 

The price of coal under artificial stimu- 
lus went to one hundred and fifty dollars 
a ton, lumber commanded five hundred 
dollars a thousand feet before the winter 
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broke. Castor-oil could be had in large 
quantities for fifty cents an ounce; eggs 
brought fifty cents each. The most suc- 
cessful corner was that of fresh milk. 
There was only one cow in the city; the 
owner thereof cledred one thousand 
dollars on milk, and sold the cow in the 
spring for beef, realizing five hundred 
more. Beer brought unheard-of prices. 
To take advantage of the high prices ex- 
pected the following winter, poultry- 
yards and dairies were established, and a 
brewery built, and thus prices found their 
natural level. 

The social life of the town during the 
first two winters would have furnished the 
student of sociology an interesting chap- 
ter, comprising as it did the formation 
of a ‘four hundred,’’ a ‘‘fast set,’’ and the 
like. At a charity-ball held early the 
second season, I wore the first dress-suit 
ever exposed to public view in Nome. 
Needless to add, I was the uncomfortable 
center of all eyes. Judge Clark finally 
broke the ice by shaking hands with 
the ‘‘man who had nerve enough to 
wear a dress-suit in Nome.’’ 

It was a most amusing thing to see 
the dress-suits appear after that. Before 
the winter was over, it was rare indeed 
to see a man at a function in anything 
but evening-clothes. Where they came 
from has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to this day. 

Of all sources of amusement in this 
arctic metropolis, dancing is the first. 
Everybody from two and a half years 
to seventy dances. Those who didn’t 
know how when they arrived, soon 
learned. And to-day it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that every man, woman and 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH. THE LARGEST 
STRUCTURE IN NOME 

child in Nome attends at least one dance 

a night. I picture them now, old and 

young, vigorous and happy, dancing 

under a hundred roofs. 


‘““It seems to me—indeed it do—I mebbe mout 

be wrong 

That people raly ought to dance, when winter 
comes along: 

Des dance bekase dey’s happy—like de birds 
hops in de trees; 

De pine-top fiddle soundin’ to de blowin’ ob 
de breeze.’’ 


And the thing that brought this all 
about is gold. Nature hides her treas- 
ure in strange places, and puts through 
strange paces us that seek forit. Every- 
body in Nome has a claim; everybody 
expects to strike it rich sooner or later. 
Enough enthusiasm, optimism and am- 
bition are generated in Nome each year 
to supply the earth—aye, the universe— 
could they be bottled or dried. The 
first mining was done by placer methods, 
right on the sea-beach. At first one man 
could make as much as fifty dollars a day 
by the simplest methods. Each inch of 
beach, one might say, has been worked 
over by the hand-methods and now the 
whole beach is being systematically 
sifted again; this time gasoline-engines 
and mercury are assisting. 

Farther back in the tundra, within 
three miles of the town, where no one 
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suspected that there was gold at all, 
there has been found a deposit richer 
than ever has been discovered in Alaska. 
From five to ten thousand dollars’ worth 
a day has been taken out here. This 
discovery was made two weeks before 
the last boat came out in the fall, and 
will undoubtedly add new stimulus to 
Alaskan travel in the spring. 

A railroad now under course of con- 
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equipped systems in the United States. 
The tundra, or arctic bog-lands, have 
been conquered by a system of thorough 
drainage, and the ties planted on gravel 
brought from a distance for ballasting 
purposes, reenforced by a top layer of 
rock from the foot-hills. 

The first railroad built in northwestern 
Alaska was called by the expressive name 
of the ‘‘Wild Goose Railroad.’’ It was 





struction in this im- 
mediate district— 
the Council City 
and Solomon River 
—promises to make 
accessible a dis- 
trict that it is im- 
possible to work 
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The construction 
of this railroad, the 
first of standard 
gage in operation 
in Alaska, has de- 
monstrated the possi- 
bility of building in 
the Far North a 
road-bed practically 
as solid as that of 


any of the best- NOME 
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Company, which 
has extended its 
tracks north to 
Dexter Creek, and, 
securing a franchise 
to enter Nome city, 
has built there a 
large station and 
added three spurs 
to facilitate the 
handling of freight. 

A part of the 
plan for railroad 
development on 
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PURCHASING SUPPLIES WITH GOLD-DUST 


Seward Peninsula embraces the furnish- 
ing to the mining-camps along the roads 
a cheap and efficient telephone service. 
More than three hundred miles of copper 
wire were used during last summer for 
this purpose. 
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CHRISTMAS-PARTY OF THE ANVIL MASONIC CLUB, NOME 


A favorite expression in Nomeis ‘‘lucky 
Swedes,’’ as most of the big strikes 
have been made by Swedes. A Swede 
will stake a claim and dig a hole down 
to bed-rock, sometimes forty or fifty feet; 
if he finds nothing, he will dig a second 
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on another part of the claim. If this 
proves unsatisfactory, another is dug. 
Frequently he will dig as many as twelve 
holes before he will give upaclaim. The 
same determination is absolutely essen- 
tial to the successful gold-seeker. 

I might say, further, that determina- 
tion alone is not sufficient; no one should 
think of going to Alaska to hunt gold with 
less than fifteen hundred dollars capital, 
and as much more as he can get. 

The time is not far distant when 
Alaska is going to take its place as a 
great agricultural section. There are at 
the present moment one million square 
miles available for cultivation, and with 
a climate not so severe as that of 
British Columbia or Manitoba. 

The country’s canneries and fisheries 
are rapidly gaining a world-wide repu- 
tation, and the time is almost at hand 
when Nome will make Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, look to its laurels as the 
fishing-port of America. 
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HERD OF REINDEER, USED FOR TRANSPORTATION PURPOSES IN ALASKA 


Alaska has the largest game in the 
world—if we except the elephant—in its 
great Kadiak bears, and has moose, cari- 
bou, goats and mountain-sheep. Herds 
of caribou that have taken two days to 
pass a given point are to be seen. These 
will soon go the way of the buffalo, how- 
ever, unless some action is taken, for 
the white man has taught the Indian the 
value of certain parts of these animals, 
and they are slaughtered literally by the 
thousands each year. 

Since Alaska was purchased from 
Russia, in 1867, for seven million two 
hundred thousand dollars, it has brought 
to the people of the United States, 
from its furs, fisheries and mines, over 
ten billions of dollars. It is interesting 
to wonder what Alaska would be if it 
had remained in Russia’s hands to the 
present day. Would Japanese fleets 
now be bombarding Sitka, Nome, and 
other Alaskan ports, or would they exist 
at all? 
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VIII—BOOTS AND SHOES 


By WILLIAM R. STEWART 


*“ROM the peripatetic shoemaker, 
“‘whipping the cat,’’ as the humor 
of the day termed the custom of travel- 
ing from town to town, living with a 
family while making a year’s supply of 
shoes for each member, then moving on 
to fifi other engagements, to the shoe- 
factory of 1905, producing ten thousand 
pairs a day, made, even to the smallest 
processes, by mechanical devices, marks 
a span of only sixty years. Previous to 
1845, when the first leather-rolling 
machine was applied to American shoe- 
making, this industry was, in the strict- 
est sense, a hand-process. Now, hands 
come into play only in the guiding of 
machinery. In no other branch of man- 
ufacturing has there been so strikingly 
displayed the remarkable progress of 
the present age. 





Yet shoemaking can take rank as 
one of America’s oldest industries. For 
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FIRST OPERATION IN THE CHEMICAL 
PROCESS OF TANNING LEATHER 


it is a fact of record that the good ship 
“Mayflower,’”’ in 1629, brought to these 
shores one Thomas Beard, a shoemaker, 
with a supply of hides and a document 
accrediting him to the governor of the 
colony at a salary of ten pounds per an- 
num and a grant of fifty acres of land. 
Ten years later, another cobbler from 
England, one Philip Kertland, came over 
and set up a shoemaker’s bench at Lynn, 
in Massachusetts, famous in the years 
to come as the greatest shoe-center in 
the world. 

Statistics are lacking of the number 
of pairs of shoes which the Americans 
of half a century ago wore out 
in a year’s travels, but in 1903 
it required 260,000,000 pairs 
to go around. More than 
200,000,000 pounds of hides 
were used to make the sole- 
leather; 300,000,000 square 
feet of goatskins were em- 
ployed in the uppers; 15,000,- 
000 pounds of calfskins and 
kidskins were used, and 150,- 
000,000 pounds of grain- and 
other side-leathers. 

The shoemaker of fifty 
years ago was an all-round 
craftsman. He built his 
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first hand-cutting of the leather 
to the final hand-driving of the 
compieting peg. He _ spent 
seven years in apprenticeship 
before he began to make shoes 
on hisown account. He learned 
to prepare the in-sole and the 
out-sole, to gage by his eye 
the proper proportions, to 
make pegs and drive them, 
and to make both turned and 
welc shoes. The shoemaker of 
the present is a specialist. He 
seldom knows anything about 
shoemaking apart from the 
particular process in which he 
is engaged, but in that he be- 
comes an adept. And the 
result of the specialization is 
that the American shoe of to- 
day is the standard of the 
world, in demand wherever shoes are 
worn. 

More perfectly fitting shoes can be 
made to order by machinery now than 
the most skilful shoemaker of the past 
could produce by hand. In its early 
stages the factory system treated all 
human feet alike, but now a person may 
have his foot measured and drawn at a 
local dealer’s, the drawing and measure- 
ments sent to a factory, perhaps thou- 
sands of miles away, and the shoe comes 
back, built entirely by machinery and 
fitting like a glove. 

When an order for a pair of these spe- 
cially made shoes is received at a factory, 
it is entered on the books and a number 
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SCORING-MACHINE, WHICH REMOVES ALL 


shoes, one at a time, from the 
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DRYING-ROOM, 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


WHERE THE HIDES REMAIN FOR THREE 
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DAYS AFTER 


TANNING 


is given to it. A tag is made out with a 
full description of the shoe required, as 
to size, quality of leather, thickness of 
sole, and other particulars. The leather 
selected, the tag is sent to the cutting- 
room and placed on a board before a 
cutter, who. by means of 
a flat, brass-bound pat- 
tern which corresponds 


with the number and 
style indicated on the 
tag, cuts the vamp, or 


lower part of the shoe. 
Leather and tag _ then 
pass to a second cutter, 
who cuts the top, or quar- 


ter. In turn the tip is 
cut, then the back and 
front stays, the outside 
and the inside, the 
tongue, top facings, in- 
side lining, interlining 


and ‘‘boxes,’’ each work- 
man cutting a different 
part. 


MACHINES COUNTING 


From the cutting-room the shoe is 
sent, with its tag, to the fitting- or 
stitching-room, and from there to the 
lasting-room. From the laster’s table it 
goes to a machine which cuts a channel 
in the in-sole, to which the upper is 
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FANCY-LEATHER STOCK-ROOM; ROLLS OF PATENT- AND ENAMEL-LEATHER 


AND FINE KID 


next sewed by machinery. Then the 
shank is tacked on, a filling is pressed 
in until the bottom is perfectly level, 
the welt is stitched around the outside 
of the in-sole, the sole is tacked on 
temporarily, and a machine trims the 
edges; then the sole is stitched to the 
welt, the heel is glued on, nailed, trimmed 
and slugged—all by machinery—and the 
final touches of smoothing and polish- 
ing are accomplished in the bottoming- 
or finishing-room. 

The shoe has been made exactly as 
ordered, and fifty different men have had 
a part in its construction. Through each 
stage of its manufacture a record has 
been kept of the work done, and when 
the order returns to the accounting- 
room the story of each individual work- 
man’s share in it is ready to be placed 
upon the records. 

So finely is the system of recording 
carried out in the modern shoe-factory, 
that should a pair of shoes ordered by a 
person in Seattle and made in Boston be 
found to be unsatisfactory, the blame can 
be traced back across the continent to 
the particular workman who carelessly 
or for some other cause permitted a few 
stitches to drop or imperfectly drew the 


uppers over the last. By the same sys- 
tem is kept an account of every element 
of cost, carried to the fifth decimal point, 
in the production of every shoe on every 
day of the year. 

About two hundred thousand persons 
are employed in boot- and shoe-factories 
in the United States at the present time, 
and the annual value of their output is 
more than three hundred million dollars. 
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There are some seventeen hundred 
active establishments in operation, and 
their capitalization is one hundred and 
twenty-five millions. Eighty million 
dollars were paid out in salaries and 
wages to employees during last year. 

In no other industry has the develop- 
ment of machinery caused a more marked 
reduction in operating expenses than in 
bootmaking and shoemaking. To such 
an extent have mechanical improve- 
ments increased the capacity of the 
factories that fewer hands are now 
employed in them than was the case ten 
years ago, despite their greatly increased 
output. Women, 
too, have largely 
taken the place of 
men in operating 
the lighter ma- 
chines, while chil- 
dren now perform 
the work that wom- 
en were doing 
heretofore. Not- 
withstanding all 
this, it costs more 
to manufacture 
shoes now than 
formerly, because 
of the great increase 
in the cost of ma- 
terials. 

New England is 
the great center of 
the shoe industry in 
the United States. 
There has been 
marked progress in 
other sections, but the New England 
states still have an output which rep- 
resents about fifty-nine per cent. of the 
total production of the country. Mas- 
sachusetts alone contributes forty-four 
per cent. of the total production. The 
city of Lynn, in that state, which has 
been foremost as a shoe center for one 
hundred and eighty years, has now 
changed places with Brockton, in the 
same state, as the largest producer of 
boots and shoes in the world. Haver- 
hill, Massachusetts, ranks third, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, fourth. 

Through all the centuries during which 
the shoe in some form has been worn, down 
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to the year 1845, no shoemaking ma- 
chine which proved of any practical 
value was invented. In 1845, however, 
was introduced a leather-rolling machine, 
with which, in the words of the enthusi- 
astic chroniclers of the event, ‘‘a man 
could do in a minute what would re- 
quire half an hour’s hard work with a 
lapstone and hammer.’’ 

The rolling-machine performed the 
first operation of actual shoemaking— 
that of solidifying the leather. The 
invention of the rolling-machine was 
followed by that of a wax-thread sewing- 
machine, which greatly reduced the time 
required to sew to- 
gether the various 
parts which formed 
the upper. Next 
came a machine 
which made pegs 
very cheaply, and 
another which 
drove them very 
rapidly. In quick 
succession followed 
splitting - machines, 
for reducing sole- 
leather to a _ uni- 
form thickness; die- 
ing-out machines, 
for cutting soles, 
taps and heels by 
the use of different 
dies; a sewing-ma- 
chine which sewed 
the soles to the up- 
pers; cable-nailing 
machines; screw- 
machines, to fasten soles on the heavier 
class of boots and shoes; machines which 
compressed the heels and pricked holes 
for the nails; machines which auto- 
matically drove the nails; machines 
which prepared the _ in-sole, skived 
(trimmed to a uniform thickness) the 
welt, trimmed the in-sole, rounded and 
channeled the out-sole and automatically 
rolled or leveled the shoe; machines 
which sewed the welts, and machines for 
lasting. 

There are two main divisions of work 
in the modern manufacture of shoes. 
The minor of these is that of making 
turned shoes, which have only a single, 
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thin, flexible sole, such as slippers and 
women’s thin house-shoes. The other 
division embraces all kinds of footwear 
in which the upper part is united to an 
inside and outside sole—goods ranging 
in quality and design from low oxfords 
to long-top riding-boots, with all varieties 
of lacing, buttoning and strapping. 

The interior of a shoe-factory of to-day 
consists of five or six main departments, 
immense rooms accommodating seven 
hundred or eight hundred employees 
each. In them are a hundred different 
kinds of machinery, which perform the 
various main and subsidiary processes of 
cutting, stitching and lasting. They 
form a vastly different picture from the 
low bench with its compartments at one 
end for knives, awls, hammers and rasps, 
paste-pots and blacking and rub-sticks, 
which formed the ‘‘shop’’ of the Ameri- 
can shoemaker of sixty or seventy years 
ago. 

The tag system by which special orders 
for shoes are filled applies as well to the 
modern making of shoes in bulk. A 
single tag does for a large number of 
shoes of any one style and grade. From 
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this tag, or ticket, the vamp- 
cutter first blocks out the 
vamps (the upper front parts) 
and gives them, with the tick- 
et, to the upper-cutter, who 
shapes the vamps to the pat- 
tern and cuts the tops or 
quarters (the upper back part) 
which accompanies them. This 
cutting is done by dies or other 
cutting-machinery. The side 
linings, stays, facings, or 
whatever trimmings are nec- 
essary, are then got out by 
the trimming-cutter, and the 
whole made into a _ bundle 
and sent to the fitting depart- 
ment. 

In the fitting department 
the materials for the shoe- 
uppers are arranged in classes 
by themselves. Pieces which 
are too heavy are run through 
a splitting-machine, and the 
edges are beveled by means 
of a skiving-machine. Then 
they are pasted together, hav- 
ing previously been marked for the 
purpose, and after being dried, go to 
the machine operators, the different 
parts to different machines. Each ma- 
chine is adjusted for its particular work, 
and in an incredibly short time the 
upper is completed. 

The part of the shoe that is finished 
then goes to the sole-leather room. Sole- 
leather is different from the leather used 
in the uppers. In the latter many kinds 
may be employed, such as calfskin, goat- 
skin, sheepskin, kangaroo-, porpoise- and 
seal-skin, the hide of alligators and horse- 
hide. This last class of leather is 
known as ‘“‘cordovan,’’ because it was 
first successfully tanned in Cordova, 
Spain. What is called grain-leather is 
also employed in making uppers, and 
is leather that has been made from the 
hides of neat cattle, split so thin as to be 
suitable for the same uses as soft leathers. 
Sole-leather is obtained from the skins 
of large animals, such as oxen, cows and 
horses. 

In the sole-leather room, machinery 
performs the greater part of the work, 
as it does in the rooms where the uppers 
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are made. By the use of a cutting-ma- 
chine the leather is reduced into strips 
corresponding to the lengths of the soles 
required. A powerful rolling-machine 
then passes over the strips, hardening 
the leather and removing from its sur- 
face any irregularities. By machinery 
also the strips are shaved down to a uni- 
form thickness, and placed under dies 
which cut out the proper forms. The 
smaller strips of leather are cut by dies 
into heel-pieces, which are joined to- 
gether, to the thickness required, and 
after being cemented are put in presses 
and pressed into a condition of solidity. 
The top piece is not added to the heel 
until after it has been nailed to the shoe. 

A lighter grade of leather is used for 
the in-sole than for the out-sole, and 
after being cut into strips and rolled it 
is cut by dies to the proper shape, shaved 
uniformly and a channel made in it bya 
machine, around the under edge, in 
which to sew it to the upper. The coun- 
ters are died out and skived, by machine, 
and the welts cut in strips. These strips, 
or’ welts, are later sewed to the lower 
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edge of the upper, with the seam inside, 
and then turned and sewed flat to the 
outer edge of the sole. 

This sewing together of soles and up- 
pers is done in the bottoming-depart- 
ment, where the first operation is that 
of lasting, the uppers being tacked to the 
in-sole. Upper, sole and welt then are 
firmly sewed together on a machine, after 
which the bottom is filled and leveled off 
and a steel shank inserted. Next, the 
bottom is coated with cement, and a 
machine presses the out-sole upon it. A 
rounding-machine then trims it and 
channels the sole for stitching. Another 
sewing, this time through the welt out- 
side of the upper, leveling and heeling 
complete the shoe, all but the smoothing 
and polishing. No fewer than four ma- 
chines are employed in heeling. First, 
the heels are nailed on in the rough; then 
they are trimmed into shape by a 
machine operating revolving knives; a 
breasting-machine shapes the front of 
the heel; another machine drives in the 
brass nails and cuts them off flush with 
the top pieces, and an edging-machine 
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trims the edges of both sole and heel. 
After this the bottom of the sole is sand- 
papered, blacked and burnished by ma- 
chinery, and the shoe, having been 
cleaned and treed, is ready to be packed 
for shipment. 

Of the many varieties and grades of 
quality of boots and shoes some are due 
to the use of different kinds of skin in 
the manufacture of the leather, some 
to different treatment of the leather 
after tanning. Each species of skin has 
its peculiarities. Sheepskin, which when 
used for shoes is employed only in the 
cheaper grades, has very large fibers, but 
as they lie in parallel lines this kind of 
skin does not furnish a very strong 
leather. It is quite flexible, however, 
and is excellent for trimmings. Goat- 
skin is stronger than sheepskin because 
its fibers are generally interwoven, and 
modern improvements in tanning and 
finishing have made it possible to use it 
in the same way as calfskin in the finer 
classes of men’s wear. 


ever, is still considered the best material 
for men’s and boys’ boots and shoes of 
all styles. 
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The use of kangaroo-skin, horse-hide 
and alligator-skin in shoe-manufacture 
is of very recent origin, and made pos- 
sible by improved methods in tanning. 
Kangaroo-skin and horse-hide have 
strong, flexible textures, the grain being 
nearly twice as thick as that of any other 
skin of their size and weight. Only a 
part of the hide of the horse, taken over 
the rump, and only the skin taken from 
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the under side of 
the alligator, are 
used for leather. 
Enamel- and 
patent-leathers are 
usually made at 
the present time, 
as since the origin 
of the industry, 
by laying, first, a 
foundation coat of 
lampblack mixed 
with linseed-oil on 
the flesh side of the 
skin. This coat is 
applied in a warm 
but not in a hot 
condition, and is spread on the skin as 
evenly as possible. After thoroughly 
drying for three orefour days in a tem- 
perature of about 110° F., the surface is 
smoothed by machinery and another 
coat is applied, the smoothing and 
coating being repeated five or six times, 
all ground down till the surface is in 
perfect condition. The skins are then 
blackened with a fluid black mixed with 
turpentine and hung up to dry again. 
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About a 
time is 
for the skins to 
“settle,’’ laid in a 
pile on the floor, 
when they are 
tacked on a frame 
and given a coat of 
varnish. They are 
then baked in a 
moderate oven for 
about three days 
and afterward 
hardened in the 
sun, the sun and 
the air oxidizing 
the varnish. 

The recent development of chrome 
tannage—subjecting the leather to a 
bath in a neutral solution of chromic 
acid instead of tannic acid obtained from 
bark—has led to a new method of ma- 
king patent-leather which is being em- 
ployed considerably in the United States. 
By the older method the flesh side of the 
leather was covered with the coating 
material, but in the making of chrome 
patent-leather the grain or hair side of 


month’s 
required 
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the stock is used for the enamel, and other 
processes follow which are guarded as 
secrets by those engaged in the industry. 

Although the tanning of leather is 
not properly a part of the boot-and-shoe 
industry, some of the largest shoe-fac- 
tories in the United States now operate 
their own tanneries. A few years ago, 
leather was tanned by soaking it for 
seven days in a weak solution of hem- 
lock- or oak-bark, then for six weeks 
in a stronger solution, the hides being 
moved every day or so; for six weeks 
longer in still stronger ‘‘lay-away”’ pits, 
and foran 
additional six 
weeks in the 
same pits 
filled with 
new bark, 
this latter 
operation be- 
ing repeated 
three or four 
times. Excel- 
lent leather 
was the re- 
sult, but it 
took up six or 
eight months’ 
time. 

Now the 
thickest hide 
can be tanned 
by chemicals 
in three 
hours. After 
tanning, the 
hide is thrown 
upon a mov- 
ing feed-table 
which smooths and straightens it out 
and then passes it through a machine, 
pressing it evenly against a revolving 
cylinder spiraled with knife-blades, and 
drops it out clean and without a cut or 
tear. A machine attended by only one 
man can press and scrape tanned hides 
at the rate of three hundred and fifty 
dozen a day. 

The splitting-machine is a wonderful 
new adjunct of the modern tannery. It 
can be adjusted to the thousandth part 
of an inch, and by means of a belt of 
thin steel, sharpening itself by touching 
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an emery-wheel as it whirls around, it 
splits the hide with the deftness of magic 
into sheets as thin, when required, as 
tissue-paper. 

There is even a measuring- and count- 
ing-machine to relieve the tanner of. the 
burden of mathematical computations. 
Formerly the proprietor of a tannery 
paid high wages to an expert to guess at 
the contents of his packages of hides 
when sold by measure. Now an un- 
skilled workman hands the irregularly 
shaped pieces of leather to a little table- 
like machine which reckons with exact- 
ness the 
square con- 
tents in both 
the standard 
and metric 


systems. 
It is note- 
worthy that 


few labor 
troubles have 
interfered 
with the boot- 
and-shoe in- 
dustry in the 
United States 
during recent 
years. Such 
differences as 
have arisen 
have been 
uniformly 
settled be- 
tween the 
employers 
and em- 
ployees them- 
selves, or by 
reference to state boards of arbitration. 
This condition is a result of intelligent 
study of the industrial problem by the 
principal owners of boot-and-shoe fac- 
tories throughout the country. In nearly 
every one of these factories there exists 
an agreement, signed by the company 
and by each employee, providing a 
method for the settlement of all dis- 
putes. In the first place, any grievance 
of three or more employees is to be 
taken up by them with the head foreman 
of the department in which they work; 
if not satisfactorily adjusted there, it is 














brought _—be- 
fore the su- 
perintendent; 
if still un- 
settled, it is 
referred to 
the manager 
of the com- 
pany, and in 
case the com- 
pany and its 
employees are 
unable thus 
to effect an 
agreement, 
both parties 
sign an appli- 
cation to the 
State Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation, and the de- 
cision of the latter must be accepted as 
final and binding on both. 

The factory buildings in which two 
and three thousand boot-and-shoe work- 
ers are employed are fitted with reading- 
and writing-rooms, gymnasiums where 
classes are regularly held, recreation- 
and 
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rooms, and other aids to health 
comfort. The entire architecture of 
these structures, too, is planned to 
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afford per- 
fectly venti- 
lated and 


cheerful 
rooms. 
Although 
Boston is the 
greatest 
wholesale 
market for 
boots and 
shoes, New 
York leads 
the world asa 
distributing- 


point for the 
finer and 
more expen- 


sive grades. 
The latter class, it is not uninteresting 
to note, seldom is made by ‘‘union’’ 
labor, while the shoes which sell for 
three dollars and three dollars and a half 
almost invariably are. This is because 
a great number of the purchasers of the 
moderate-priced shoes demand that they 
bear the union mark, while persons who 
are willing to pay five dollars or more a 
pair care only for the appearance of the 
article. 
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It is an interesting illustration of the 
vagaries of taste of the buying public, 
and of the devices of manufacturers to 
cater to them, that in the United States 
demand for English- or French-made 
shoes is supplied with foot-wear from 
Massachusetts, and that in England 
and France requests for American manu- 
factures are satisfied with goods made 
in those countries. Although shoes 
purporting to be American-made are 
widely advertised in every country of 
Europe, the value of the total exporta- 
tions from this country last year did not 
reach seven million dollars. Whatseems 
to be the case is that the shoes so adver- 
tised are made on American lasts, with 
American machinery, and often of 
American box-calf, but are the product 
of foreign factories. The explanation is 
that foreign dealers do not like to 
buy shoes in large quantities, as they 
have to do when purchasing from Ameri- 
can sources. 

This great drawback to the export 
trade of this country, however, proba- 
bly will not long continue. The maxi- 
mum yearly capacity at the present 
time of the combined shoe-factories of 
the United States, on a basis of three 
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hundred working-days, is more than 
450,000,000 pairs, and as this leaves a 
margin between possible output and 
home consumption of more than 1380,- 
000,000 pairs, an effort will soon be 
made to meet European liking for 
American shoes with shoes made in 
the United States. 
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VACATIONS There are three good 
AND HEALTH 
reasons why all em- 
ployees should have vacations. One 
is so the employer can see how easily 
anybody’s and everybody’s place can be 
filled; the next is so the employee can 
see, when he returns, how well he can be 
spared, since things go right along with- 
out him; the third is so the employee 
can show the employer, and the employer 
can understand, that the employee is not 
manipulating the accounts or engineer- 
ing deals for his own benefit. Many a 
defalcation could have been avoided had 
the trusted man been sent away two 
weeks every year and a new man put in 
his place. 

Outside of these, the 
little excuse. 

As a matter of recuperation, the vaca- 
tion does not recuperate, since, as a rule, 
no man needs a vacation so much as a 
man who has just had one. 

The man who is so run down that he 
needs a vacation can never adjust and 
re-form himself in two weeks. What he 
really needs is to re-transform his life. 

To work during the year at so rapid a 
pace that in August one’s vitality is ex- 
hausted, and a rest demanded, is rank 
folly. What we all need is enough vaca- 


vacation has 
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tion every day so that we can face each 
new morning with health sufficient to do 
our work in gladness. That is to say, 
we need enough of a play-spell every day 
to keep us in good physical condition. 

The man who is done up and fagged 
has not found his work. And the man 
who lives during the year in anticipation 
of a vacation does not deserve one, for he 
has not ascertained that it is work, and 
not vacation, that makes life endurable. 

There be good people who travel by 
the Gorge Route so incessantly that 
their livers finally go on a strike, palates 
declare a lockout, and then they laud 
the physical culturists and proclaim fast- 
ing a virtue. All this until reasonable 
health returns, when they again buy 
commutation-tickets via the Whirlpool 
and play hockey with their inwards. 

If you hustle so eternally that your 
system demands a vacation, you have 
got where you cannot do good work. 

If you have reached a point where you 
cannot do good work, you cannot enjoy 
your vacation. 

If you absolutely need a vacation, you 
are not in the mood to enjoy it, because 
it is thrust upon you by necessity, willy- 
nilly. Things forced upon us are never 
pleasant. 
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From a unique photograph taken on the field of Gettysburg, showing General Rosecrans on the 
right and Robert Pinkerton, the detective, on the left 








The only man who can really enjoy an 
outing happens to be the man who 
doesn’t need it. 

And the man who keeps his system so 
strong and well balanced that he doesn’t 
need a vacation is the one who eventually 
will marry the proprietor’s daughter and 
have his name on the sign. Before you 
manage a business, or a wife, you would 
better learn how to manage your cosmos, 


ELBERT HUBBARD 


A SUCCESS Once upon a time, 
| there was a man 
who started out to be popular. 

First, he began to take a kindly in- 
terest in every one’s affairs, in all the 
things that they were anxious to talk 
about. 

Second, he lent money to his friends 
when they asked for it. 

Third, he learned how to smoke and 
drink. 

Fourth, he made a rule to tell all those 
whom he met that they were looking so 
much better than when he saw them 
last. 

Fifth, he acknowledged his own igno- 
rance. 

Sixth, he never objected. 

Seventh, he laughed at all the stories 
he heard, and never under any circum- 
stances told any himself. 

Eighth, he neglected his family. And 
when he died they put over his grave: 
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WINTER AT NEWRY CORNER 


Wher-rew-w-w! the wind in the stubble-field, 
Where dry stalks rustle their heads together; 
Pools by the roadside, all of ’em sealed 
O’ernight by the clerk of the frosty weather. 
The corn-stalks clatter their rusty rags, 
Lashing the nipping wind that passes. 
Dry leaves scamper like dusty vags 
And are caught and held by the constable 
grasses. 


But let the big winds whoop and blow! 
Come on, old Winter, dump your snow! 
We grin, 
For the automobiles will be snowed in. 


We Newry folks aren't sad. 


They've chackered through all summer long. 
With dust and stink a-streaming after; 
Honking like geese, or with clanging gong, 
And a runaway horse is food for laughter. 
Oh, the frost will coat on the windows soon; 
The drifting flakes will drive like fury. 
And the snow won't melt on the eaves at noon, 
And we'll have to den like bears at Newry. 


But pile her thick and pile her deep! 
We'll burrow under and eat and sleep. 
We've grub a-plenty in barrel and bin— 
And the automobiles will be snowed in. 


It ain't much fun in the country now, 
Living here in the ‘“‘ glorious summer’”’; 
When you herd your sheep or lead your cow, 
Along comes a chap in a benzine hummer. 
Our wimmen-folks don’t dare to ride— 
It’s only continual yell and twitching 
Behind a horse scared out of his hide, 
Breaking his tugs and bu’sting the britching. 


Then, whoop ’er up, old Winter, please! 
Give us snow-drifts to our knees. 

We'll have our turn when you begin, 
For the automobiles will be snowed in. 


HOLMAN F. DAY 


ROYAL VISITS AND The _ significance 
vento aéuines_| which attaches to 
royal visits, and the real influence which 
they have in shaping the public opinion 
of nations, are aspects of European 
politics which are peculiarly interesting 
to Americans. 

The visit of King Edward to the Ger- 
man emperor at Kiel, late in June of 
last year, was followed also by the sign- 
ing, at London later, of an arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. During this visit the king and 
the emperor were photographed together, 
and their meeting was in every sense 
promotive of international good will. 

Besides the interchange of courtesies 
between King Edward and the Kaiser, 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM II AND KING EDWARD VII 


and the earlier one between King Edward 
and President Loubet, there have been 
within the last few months important 


visits by the King of Italy to France and 
Germany, and by the King and Queen 


of Portugal to England. A royal visit 
which was planned, but which has not 
taken place, was that of the Czar of 
Russia to Rome, regarding the cancela- 
tion of which there was much speculation 


at the time. 
THE STATE AND THE Readville, 
eee eee | October 30, 1904. 
Mr. John Brisben Walker. 

Dear Sir: I have read with the deep- 
est interest and the heartiest approbation 
your editorial in the October number of 
*‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ Five months’ res- 
idence in Aiken, South Carolina, in 1897, 
with daily observation of the working of 
the state dispensary in that city, made 
me an enthusiastic advocate of the 
assumption of the liquor business by the 
state. There is no other solution of the 
liquor problem. 

The contrast between license and state 
control is most impressive. Under the 
former, appetite and avarice are wedded 
in a most unholy union, and their prog- 
eny is exactly what might be expected. 


Under the latter, the factor of avarice is 
entirely eliminated—a most stupendous 
gain. Appetite, hampered, hindered and 
discouraged, is left alone to secure its 
gratification, and it must be strong in- 
deed to take one to a South Carolina 
dispensary, for there liquor-selling and 
-drinking are shorn of the glitter and the 
conviviality of the saloon. There is no 
drinking on the premises, no treating, no 
lounging, no mixed drink, no buying 
after sundown. All is matter of fact, 
bare and repellent. The dispenser has 
no motive to increase his sales; he is 
on a salary. The liquor is pure. Only 
those who want it, and want it very 
much, buy it. 

It is hard to see how any boy would 
ever learn to drink in South Carolina. 
Could the same plan be put in operation 
throughout our country, drinking and 
drunkenness would be enormously re- 
duced. 

May your convincing statement set 
the people thinking everywhere and 
hasten the day when the saloon shall be 
unknown. Iam, 

Yours very truly, 
J. Roland Corthell, 
(President Readville Improvement Asso- 


ciation). 
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